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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


God save the King ! 


OWHERE does the institution of royalty find such 

firm support as in Christian teaching. The charter 

of all legitimate government, so simply and clearly 
expressed by Our Lord—‘‘Render to Czsar the things that 
are Czesar’s,’’ was repeated and elaborated by both St. Peter 
and St. Paul, even though the ‘‘Czsars’’ of early Christian 
times were pagans and persecutors. Accordingly, the Catho- 
lic citizens of the British Commonwealth will be fulfilling at 
once the claims of faith and of patriotism in the sincere hom- 
age that they pay to His Majesty King George VI on the 
occasion of his Coronation on May 12th. And with all their 
fellow-citizens they will be duly grateful that they are 
privileged to live under a political regime which, for all its 
defects, does in the main respect the primal liberties of man, 
the rights of conscience, of private ownership, of association, 
of free voting, which, in short, regards itself, not as the master 
but the servant of the community. It works clumsily enough, 
this crowned democracy, and many are impatient with its 
slowness and its blundering, but who amongst those that 
have carefully studied the Absolute State in its various mani- 
festations to-day, are not deeply thankful for the freedom 
slowly broadening down from precedent to precedent which 
is still characteristic of our Commonwealth? It is not wholly 
a convention that our rulers are called ‘“‘His Majesty’s 
Ministers’: the influence of the Crown, in the case of a 
strong and conscientious monarch, can do much both to 
Steady and to inspire, as the recent reign of George V has 
shown, whilst in regard to the social betterment of the people, 
it has become almost a tradition with our Royal House to 
Spare no personal effort for its advancement. The country 
confidently expects that the reign which is to be hallowed 
this month will be typically ‘‘Georgian’”’ in all its aspects, an 
inspiring model for all citizens in the sphere alike of the home 
and of national affairs. 
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Implications of the Coronation 


T has been noted that, alone of modern rulers, the Pope 

of Rome and the King of England, are anointed at the 
ceremony of their enthronement or coronation. The pre. 
dominantly ecclesiastical character of the ceremony of May 
12th, based as it is on old Catholic usage and upholding the 
idea that even a Parliamentary monarchy holds its power from 
God, is all to the good. Certain Anglicans, in their anxiety 
to mitigate the Erastianism of the Establishment, have striven 
to prove that the Monarch is an Ecclesiastical Person and as 
such not unfitted to hold the headship of their Church, but 
the evidence is all the other way.’ There is nothing, even in 
the Catholic rite, to put the Monarch in any real sense amongst 
the clergy. And, of course, shorn of any connexion with the 
Catholic Church and with the Mass and the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, the rite itself is now ecclesiastical only in appearance 
and intention. As a non-Catholic historian, Dr. O. Klopp, 
quoted by Father Thurston, has remarked—‘‘The jewel itseif 
has been wrenched away, and it is only the setting which 
remains.’’ However, the Coronation Oath itself whereby the 
King, with his hand on the Bible, calls God to witness to 
his sincerity, is an act of religious significance, again a wel- 
come sign of Christian belief in an age of growing secularism. 
It is noteworthy that the changes in the rite, due to the Statute 
of Westminster (1931) recognizing the autonomy of the 
Dominions, were in a sense anticipated by Cardinal Bourne 
when, speaking at Cambridge in 1928, he represented the in- 
congruity of the King of Canada, Australia, and the rest, 
promising to ‘‘maintain’’ one particular religion, the Protes- 
tant, in these different lands, on the grounds that he himself 
was ‘‘a faithful Protestant.’’ Now, all the King promises is 
to ‘‘maintain in the United Kingdom the Protestant Reformed 
Religion established by Law,’ and in England itself the pre- 
sent Establishment. In so far as this is an official recogni- 
tion of the advantage of institutional religion, Catholics can 
welcome it, although they are free to regret that it should still 
be thought necessary to refuse liberty of conscience to their 
Sovereign—the more so that the ‘‘maintenance’’ promised by 
the Monarch cannot be exercised apart from the Government. 


1 See ‘‘The Coronation Oath,’’ by Herbert Thurston, S.J., THe Monts, 
April, 1937, pp- 345—346, and “‘The Coronation Ceremonial,’’ by the same 


(C.T.S., 2d.), pp. 13—15. 
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The Recovery of the Pope 


ORE definitely even than the bulletins of his doctors, 

the three recent important Encyclicals issued by the 
Holy Father have assured his widespread flock that their 
prayers for his recovery have been fully answered. The emer- 
gencies which called for these magisterial pronouncements 
were actual—the ever-growing menace of Communism, de- 
ceiving in some cases ‘‘even the elect’’; the direct challenge 
to the rights of God, of the parent and of the child which the 
Nazi State has issued in its ‘‘youth-formation’”’ policy ; and 
the continued denial of the elementary rights of conscience 
on the part of the Mexican Government—and the Holy 
Father, whose motto is surely St. Paul’s ‘‘who is offended 
and I am not on fire?’’—came instantly to the rescue with a 
full diagnosis of these different complaints and a thorough 
plan of remedies for each. Later in these pages the German 
situation is discussed: the millions of fervent Catholics in 
that land, and of staunch Lutherans must, if history is any 
guide, in the end defeat the Government’s endeavours to 
establish by force a uniform State religion. 


The Letter to Mexico 


HE Apostolic Letter addressed to the Mexican hier- 

archy is especially noteworthy for several reasons. First, 
in that it explicitly denies the theory which we have lately 
heard some Catholics advance in regard to the Spanish re- 
ligious war, viz., that submission to persecution betokens a 
more Christian attitude than forcible resistance to it. 


The members of the Church [the Pope explains] have 
the right to find in civil society the possibility of living 
according to the dictates of their consciences. Conse- 
quently it is quite natural that when the most elementary 
religious and civil liberties are attacked Catholic citizens 
do not resign themselves passively to renouncing these 
liberties. 


The Pope-hereby appears gently but unmistakably to sug- 
gest that the overwhelmingly Catholic population of Mexico, 
heroic in maintaining their Faith under the bitterest persecu- 
tion, might, if better organized and more insistent on their 
tights, have prevented or mitigated the almost total suppres- 
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sion of Catholic worship and education which at long last they 
are beginning actively to resent. Secondly, other passages 
in the Letter insist upon careful training both for the clergy 
and for those called more particularly to share in the Lay 
Apostolate. And again stress is laid upon the need of caring 
for the worker, and initiating all those measures of social re. 
form which the great Encyclicals have taught. The educa. 
tion of children, once more, must be freed from the Satanic 
moral perversion attempted in the State schools. ‘‘A coali- 
tion of consciences demanding, even at the cost of sacrifices, 
an attitude in conformity with the postulates of Christian faith 
must necessarily have a beneficial influence on public order.” 
Here we have a direct appeal for an organization of active 
“conscientious objectors’ to tyranny, which will show the 
various State Governments that it is men, not sheep, that they 
are elected to serve. The Pope had already protested, in 1926 
and 1932, with all necessary vehemence against the Mexican 
persecution : his present Letter is meant to praise his Catho- 
lic children there for their courage and to encourage them to 
assert their citizen rights. 


Atheistic Communism in the Pillory 


N the great treatise, for it is nothing less, on ‘‘Atheistic 

Communism,’’ the Church, through the Vicar of Christ, 
comes to grips with her chief adversary, the spirit that denies 
Creation, Providence, the Incarnation, and the whole super- 
natural order, and looks on life as an evolutionary process 
wholly confined to this world. The genius of Marx, aided 
by the intelligentzia of his time, the materialistic scientists, 
managed to unite that godless view with the right and natural 
strivings of the oppressed proletariat everywhere after better 
conditions of existence, and thus was born that atheistic com- 
munism which the Soviets have since erected into a political 
system. At the very beginning of his reign the Holy Father 
proclaimed anew the rightful dominion of Christ the King 
over the whole human race, and he has never ceased to pro- 
test against the monstrous perversion of true values inherent 
in the system of godlessness. The Encyclical ‘‘Divini Re- 
demptoris,’’ which will rank with the most momentous of the 
Pope’s pronouncements, recalls the many previous papal 
condemnations of antichristian philosophy and practice and, 
whilst detailing the pernicious results to human _ society 
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of the rejection of God and the supernatural, sets out anew 
the saving doctrines of Christianity. Although in the nature 
of the case no new teaching is proclaimed, the effect of this 
masterly exposition, illustrated as it is by the recent course 
of human history, and responding to the best instincts of 
humanity, must needs be immense. The hierarchies of the 
whole world are exerting themselves to get its message 
through to the Catholic people, to whom it conveys not only 
necessary instruction, but a very timely warning. The good 
that there is in Communism—its demand for justice and 
humane dealing for the worker, its denunciation of the crimes 
of Mammon-worship, its craving for the good things of life 
unjustly withheld, its assertion of the worth of human per- 
sonality, its appeal to the State for protection of the weak ; 
all which reforms the Church too supports—has attracted 
many Catholic workers who are blind to its godless basis. It 
is largely on their account that the Pope insists on the im- 
possibility of any compromise or working-agreement with a 
system intrinsically evil and unsound. 


The godless Philosophers to blame 


UT the Encyclical does not condemn its victims who, 

their faith in heaven destroyed, have nothing left to hope 
for except the fleeting pleasures of earth: it condemns the 
false philosophy that, in the name of scientific evolution, has 
attempted to sever the human mind from its connexion with 
the past, to discard, not only what is worthless in tradition, 
but tradition itself, to inaugurate a new faith and a new 
morality, oblivious of the unchanging natural law, the re- 
flection of the divine Law in the human mind. Whereas in 
the development of society it has always been found difficult 
to preserve what is of permanent value whilst shedding what 
is useless, to respond to new demands without violating estab- 
lished rights, to grow up, in fact, without losing identity, 
the secularists rashly discarded the help of tradition. Whilst 
in the higher matter of the right development of doctrine, the 
Church needs to rely upon the divine aid, the world thinks it 
can safely depend upon human wisdom for its progress. And 
so, with no fixed standards to direct it, it has blundered into 
one catastrophe after another, till the greater part of Europe 
has taken refuge in despotism, so as to escape from the chaos 
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created by purblind evolutionary “‘liberalism.’’ * The revolt 
of the intellect against divine truth has ultimately brought 
about the revolt of the masses against society itself. The 
denial of God has meant the oppression of man—a natural 
result of trying to regulate the world without reference to or 
in defiance of its Creator. On the other hand, the word of 
the Lord, guiding mind and will, abideth for ever. Regard 
for Catholic tradition, of which European culture is the fruit, 
is, as Mr. Bernard Wall points out in an excellent article in 
the current Dublin Review, necessary for any genuine pro- 
gress. To sever the roots is to kill the tree. 


Liberalism—why Anti-clerical? 

T is because the progressive spirit, assuming the need and 

the benefit of constant change and cut off from any share 
in the treasures of wisdom, new as well as old, possessed by 
the Church, has gone wildly astray in its pursuit of freedom, 
that the phenomenon, incredible otherwise, of upright and 
cultured men and women, some even claiming to be Chris- 
tians, siding with atheistic communism in Spain, has be- 
come so painfully prominent to-day. For them the Catholic 
Church is the embodiment of reaction, the home of inveterate 
abuses, the foe of salutary development, and, almost instinc- 
tively, they seize upon every opportunity of damaging so 
persistent an obstacle to their ideals, regardless of what com- 
pany they find themselves allied with in their attempts. Their 
blind opposition to General Franco may indeed be taken as 
one proof the more that what he is fighting for is essentially 
and ultimately the Catholic Faith. Nor is it to be expected 
that dispositions, not too nice to associate with criminal 
anarchists so as to gratify their prejudice, would be in any 
way careful to ascertain what political system the General sup- 
ports. It is in vain that he sketches his plans—that he should 
do so in such detail is a hopeful omen of his certainty of 
victory—which suggest a Corporate State on the lines suc- 
cessfully applied in Portugal. It is enough that he rejects 
parliamentary democracy: therefore, he is a Fascist and 
anathema to all true ‘‘liberals,’’ who thus prefer anarchy to 


1 Pius IX, when he published, in 1864, from antecedent Papal documents, 
a list of the principal aberrations from the truth, characteristic of the non- 
Catholic mind of his day, met with a storm of abuse from the contemporary 
intelligentzia. His successor has the melancholy satisfaction of seeing that 
“Syllabus Errorum” tragically justified in all its prognostics. See ‘‘ ‘Liberalism’ 
and the Church,” an article by Mr. T. Woodlock in THz Month, June, 1936. 
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authoritarianism. So little political wisdom survives in those 
who have rejected the mild sway of Christian belief. 


The Misuse of the term Fascism 


VER since the Pope, in ‘‘Quadragesimo Anno,’’ sug- 

gested, as a means of abolishing wage-slavery and the 
whole status of the proletarian, a return to a modified form 
of the medieval Guild-System, anti-clericals of all shades have 
combined to darken counsel by labelling such a social organi- 
zation as Fascist, whereas the vocational groups are self- 
governing, self-constituted bodies and not departments of 
State. It is assumed that Democracy being overthrown, the 
Totalitarian State is the natural and only alternative to Com- 
munism, whereas, as Gurian has shown, these two are child- 
ren of the same stock, and combine with godless Capitalism to 
destroy human worth and dignity. They are all incompatible 
with the spiritual status of man, since they are secularist in 
essence, setting up as ‘‘idols’’ in the place of God, the State 
under different aspects, political, social, economic, and all 
alike oppose true Democracy. St. Thomas says somewhere 
that a political system approaches the ideal in proportion as 
the citizen shares in the government, for he thus the better 
images the perfection of God whose independence is absolute. 
But the Saint does not say that such ideal government is 
necessarily parliamentary. Experience shows that parlia- 
mentary government is rarely quite effective and is wholly 
unsuited to many peoples, owing either to their temperament 
or their political development. Moreover, this other organic 
social system seems better calculated to associate the citizen 
with the control of his own life and destiny than the parlia- 
mentary, and is, therefore, more truly democratic. It differs 
essentially from the State-imposed and State-regulated sys- 
tem, which is coming into being in Italy and which is wholly 
subordinated to political ends, and the Holy Father himself 
insists on the distinction. The system may be studied in 
practice in the present Portuguese regime, and the Austrian 
Government also aims at applying it.’ Both those Powers 
are opposed to Fascism. Its essence, indeed, was sketched 
by Cardinal Bourne as long ago as 1918, when he formulated 
for the Beardmore News eight great principles, the adoption 


1See “The Guild Social Order” (C.S.G., 1s.), for a description of its 
principles. 
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of which would revolutionize industrial society. The last of 
these was ‘‘Society should not be a struggle of competing 
individuals or classes, but a close-knit human brotherhood of 
mutual service ; the aim of that society should be human wel. 
fare and not merely the production or acquisition of wealth.” 
The fact is that the class-struggle and uncontrolled competi- 
tion are not worthy of civilized beings, whose reasons should 
teach them that the State properly forms an organism, the 
units of which are various groups combining for their own 
and the general well-being. Democrats though we be in the 
sense of St. Thomas, we may rejoice that the establishment of 
a society of this sort is the declared purpose of the Spanish 
Nationalists, when the forces of anarchy are defeated in that 
tragic land. 


Lay Apostolate not yet understood 
HE Lay Apostolate—the active participation of lay- 
Catholics in the work of Catholicizing the world by every 

means within their competence—is still a new conception in 

the minds of the great majority of the faithful in this land. 

They may perhaps feel uncertain of their own knowledge and 

capacity, they may have imbibed from long immersion in a 

Protestant atmosphere a reluctance to speak about things 

spiritual, they may be simply so out of practice that the 

notion of exerting themselves to help others spiritually is 
strange and repugnant to them. These feelings will doubt- 
less pass with time, and, by means of association with various 

‘‘apostles’’ in societies like the C.E.G., the C.S.G., and the 

S.V.P., they will realize that the Apostolate, so far from being 

a privilege assigned by the Pope to those specially qualified, 

is a duty incumbent on all by reason of their obligation to 

trade with their Talent of Faith. However that may be, there 
is also a danger of another sort which may develop from the 
active share of the ‘‘Ecclesia discens’’ in the specific work of 
the ‘‘Ecclesia docens,’’ and that is, a tendency on the part of 
the former to act imprudently on their own without reference 
to the latter. A remote danger, perhaps, but one which the 

Holy Father has clearly in mind when he always insists upon 

Catholic Action of every kind being conducted with the ap- 

proval and under the guidance of the local Bishops. It is 

not always easy to exercise this Christian loyalty, although 
without it there is little likelihood of God’s blessing attending 
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our efforts. Layfolk may feel themselves in more immediate 
touch with realities than their Lordships and may chafe under 
their restraining hands, but independent action, even in mat- 
ters which seem remote from episcopal jurisdiction, is always 
risky and sometimes disastrous. We have many melancholy 
examples amongst continental Catholics to warn us. The 
“Action Francaise’ on the one hand, and the ‘‘Catholic’’ 
Communists, represented by Terre Nouvelle, are both under 
the ban of the Church for advocating heretical policies. The 
section of the Basques which is allied with the Spanish Reds, 
has been rightly denounced by the Bishops which it dis- 
obeyed. And the Belgian Fascists, who have done much to 
destroy the unity of Catholics in that land, conduct their cam- 
paign in defiance of their Episcopal guides. 


At Home and Abroad 


HE spectacular defeat of the Belgian Rexist leader in 
as test election on April 11th appears to have been largely 
due to the last-moment intervention of the Cardinal of 
Malines. Of course, there was an outcry amongst the ill-in- 
formed at this apparent clerical interference in ‘‘politics.’’ 
But since ‘‘politics’’ nowadays are so often closely involved 
with ethics, and since the Rexist leader had actually and 
rashly challenged His Eminence to speak, saying that he 
would take his silence for approval, the Cardinal had no choice 
but to endorse the condemnation of ‘‘the methods and funda- 
mental principles’ of ‘‘Rex,’’ pronounced last Christmas in 
a Joint Pastoral of the Belgian Episcopate. (This, by the 
way, expressly dissociated the State-Corporatism favoured by 
that movement from the Corporatism sketched in ‘‘Quadra- 
gesimo Anno.’’)' The Dutch hierarchy, again, has had to 
forbid their flock to embrace the Nazi heresy of the Absolute 
State to which, alas ! some weak-kneed German pastors have 
lately succumbed. Amongst ourselves, there is perhaps a 
better understanding of the duty of obeying the magisterium 
of the Church, although a certain amount of scandal has arisen 
from the spectacle of a few Catholics, some only nominal, 
advocating, in defiance of the Pope, the cause of the Spanish 
Communists. The Universe for April 16th editorially calls 
attention to another form of lay interference in the Church’s 


1 ““S*i] faut conformément aux encycliques organiser les professions, il faut 
les défendre contre toute tentative de corporatisme d’Etat.’’ 
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touch with realities than their Lordships and may chafe under 
their restraining hands, but independent action, even in mat- 
ters which seem remote from episcopal jurisdiction, is always 
risky and sometimes disastrous. We have many melancholy 
examples amongst continental Catholics to warn us. The 
“Action Francaise’? on the one hand, and the ‘‘Catholic’’ 
Communists, represented by Terre Nouvelle, are both under 
the ban of the Church for advocating heretical policies. The 
section of the Basques which is allied with the Spanish Reds, 
has been rightly denounced by the Bishops which it dis- 
obeyed. And the Belgian Fascists, who have done much to 
destroy the unity of Catholics in that land, conduct their cam- 
paign in defiance of their Episcopal guides. 


At Home and Abroad 


HE spectacular defeat of the Belgian Rexist leader in 
T: test election on April 11th appears to have been largely 
due to the last-moment intervention of the Cardinal of 
Malines. Of course, there was an outcry amongst the ill-in- 
formed at this apparent clerical interference in ‘‘politics.”’ 
But since ‘‘politics’’ nowadays are so often closely involved 
with ethics, and since the Rexist leader had actually and 
rashly challenged His Eminence to speak, saying that he 
would take his silence for approval, the Cardinal had no choice 
but to endorse the condemnation of ‘‘the methods and funda- 
mental principles’ of ‘‘Rex,’’ pronounced last Christmas in 
a Joint Pastoral of the Belgian Episcopate. (This, by the 
way, expressly dissociated the State-Corporatism favoured by 
that movement from the Corporatism sketched in ‘‘Quadra- 
gesimo Anno.’’)' The Dutch hierarchy, again, has had to 
forbid their flock to embrace the Nazi heresy of the Absolute 
State to which, alas! some weak-kneed German pastors have 
lately succumbed. Amongst ourselves, there is perhaps a 
better understanding of the duty of obeying the magisterium 
of the Church, although a certain amount of scandal has arisen 
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1 “Sil faut conformément aux encycliques organiser les professions, il faut 
les défendre contre toute tentative de corporatisme d’Etat.’’ 
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teaching office—the practice of Catholics, individually or in 
groups, writing to the papers to pronounce judgment on moral 
issues, parading themselves as ‘‘representatives of the Catho- 
lic Church, whereas they are merely self-appointed censors of 
others.’’ It appears, then, that, regarding the Lay Aposto. 
late, one may offend by excess as well as by defect. 


The Need of Catholic Unity 


HE unification of Spanish Nationalist parties lately pro- 

claimed by General Franco is, of course, a necessary 
step towards the successful prosecution of his campaign. One 
may devoutly hope that the sections will continue to work 
together harmoniously, after peace has been re-established, 
and that their union may produce an essentially Christian 
State. It is well known that the failure to ‘‘baptize’’ the Re- 
public of 1931, when the Right elements came into power in 
December, 1933, was largely due to dissensions amongst 
Catholics. If only they could have sunk their petty differences 
in face of an opportunity of extreme importance, they might 
have regained for the Republic that Christian character which 
is Spain’s immemorial possession, whilst actively promoting 
all those radical reforms, social, educational, industrial, agri- 
cultural, which Catholic teaching demands. But they could 
not work together, and even in this hour of crisis there are 
signs of a partisan outlook amongst those exiles who are 
pleading the cause of Spanish civilization. Yet they have the 
example of French Catholicism to warn them, for the Church 
there has been weakened for generations, because many of 
her children have never managed to become Catholics first 
and politicians afterwards. 


Misguided American Writers 

ECULARIST ‘“‘deracinated’’ Liberalism has penetrated 
Gana poisoned the non-Catholic intellect of the United 
States, as one would naturally expect from the mixed char- 
acter of its immigrant population, much more deeply than is 
observable in the Old World, where tradition is still strong 
and there is no profound break with the past. But the pro- 
test lately issued by some hundred Americans of literary 
prominence in support of ‘‘the legally and democratically 
elected Republican Government in Spain,’’ which has been 
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adequately shown up in the American Catholic Press,’ is 
really astounding in its obscurantism. That so much ignor- 
ance of the real issues in Spain should be displayed by men, 
many of whom are professional journalists familiar with the 
means of ascertaining facts, points to a crassness of prejudice 
hardly credible. Justly condemned by the Commonweal on 
that score, two of the fraternity attempted a defence, but the 
grounds they alleged for their opinion only proved how deep- 
rooted was their, possibly unconscious, bias. They seem 
quite unaware that the ‘“‘facts’’ and the testimonies on which 
they relied—the Badajoz massacre, for instance, the handful 
of pro-Red priests of highly equivocal status, the ‘‘Catholic’”’ 
review Cruz y Raya, the late Professor Unamuno, a ‘‘Catho- 
lic’’ philosopher, and the like—have been shown false and 
untrustworthy many times; they ignore altogether the aims 
and claims of the Nationalists, and, above all, the prominent 
part taken by Soviet Russia both in fomenting the anarchist 
seizure of power and in supporting the Red campaign. One 
reads the protest and the defence of these American writers 
with a certain feeling of dismay. What chance has the great 
American public of learning and profiting by the truth, when 
these ultra-democrats are so easily taken in by ultra-com- 
munists ? 


Opposition to Divorce 

N Catholic eyes divorce a vinculo is intrinsically evil, 

since God has forbidden in all circumstances the severing 
of a bond which He Himself has fastened. This view the 
secularist rejects. Since Christ is not God, His legislation 
can be set aside; the marriage contract is dissoluble like any 
other, given grave legal cause. Yet the evil results of divorce 
to the family and social life further justify the Catholic’s view 
and entitle him to prevent, if he can, the spread of the prac- 
tice and even the removal of anomalies in the divorce laws, 
if they have that deplorable result. The question is a practi- 
cal one, for a Catholic member of Parliament—in The Times 
for April 19th—asserted that using the forms of the House 
to obstruct such a measure, ‘‘in the face of a huge majority 

. would have been a serious abuse of democratic institu- 


1 See The Sign for April: ‘‘Legal and Democratic !”’ by Owen B. McGuire ; 
The Commonweal, March 12th: ‘‘An Attack on Democracy,”’ by the Editor ; 
an article further elaborated and documented in the issue for April gth. 
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tions.’’ That seems a questionable assertion and one which 
unfairly reflects upon the action of many zealous Catholics 
in the past, who have defended by just such ‘‘obstruction” 
our educational and moral rights, threatened by huge parlia- 
mentary majorities. It has indeed been questioned, and that 
by a non-Catholic member, who wrote (The Times, April 
23rd): ‘‘I believe it to be not only the privilege but the duty 
of members to use any means available for the defeat of 
measures which they believe to be wrong.’’ Surely those 
who know the truth are bound to save those who do not from 
the harmful consequences of their ignorance ? 


Immoral Legislation Projects 


HE case would be even clearer if, as may very possibly 

happen one day, the measure trying to reach the Statute 
Book were one legalizing euthanasia or abortion. In regard 
to immoral proposals of the sort, if the legislator does not 
when he can oppose them, he condones them and thus shares 
in their evil results. We must remember that a Departmental 
Committee of the House unanimously recommended in 1934 
the legalization of sterilization in various cases, including that 
in which the victim was a mental-defective, always provided 
that he consented; a recommendation that assumed that the 
power to make a rational decision survives the impairment of 
reason! Those who are in a position to block legislative folly 
and crime of this sort suould surely combine to do so. A 
motion to implement this measure was actually introduced in 
the House on April 13th, and though it was not put to the 
vote, the speeches showed that popular opinion was the final 
standard of its advocates. The rights of the Creator were not 
thought worthy even of mention. Catholics who are privi- 
leged to serve the community in a legislative capacity, have 
the especial obligation, not to say the happy opportunity, of 
keeping the supernatural before the minds of an incredulous 
generation. 
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PHILIPPINE PROBLEMS 


AND DANGERS 


FTER every International Eucharistic Congress, one 
A is asked : ‘‘Was it a success? How did it compare 

with others?’’ The latter question is unanswerable. 
Each Congress differs from the rest. Buenos Aires was 
clamorous with outcries: Dublin, murmurous with rosaries. 
Chicago was magnificent; Carthage, mysterious in its 
shadowy amphitheatre, lit by flickering torches only and the 
haunting spirits of the martyrs. As Father Gallagher of 
Manila well puts it, in the Hong Kong Rock, each Congress 
has had its ‘‘flash of genius’’—the use of Sydney Harbour in 
Australia; the ringing of St. Patrick’s Bell at Dublin; at 
Manila, the men’s Act of Faith was that of the national all- 
but canonized hero, Rizal, who, after apostasy, returned with 
all his heart to the Faith, and died, you may say, in the spirit 
of the martyrs. Thus star differs from star in glory. 

The success of a Congress is spiritual or nothing. There 
are those who fancy that such Congresses are only a sort of 
pietistic whoopee, a shower of religious rockets whence 
nothing but charred sticks descends. But not at all. They 
have their preparation and their aftermath. At Manila I 
stayed in the Jesuit ‘‘Ateneo,’’ and have since then been 
sent from America an extensive summary of the work that 
it, and the confréres of its community, did beforehand. I am 
not suggesting for a moment that the other religious houses, 
the secular clergy, the laity, of the Philippines, did less: 
but these are the only statistics I possess; and even these I 
must epitomize yet further. 

In the diocese of Cagayan—there are twelve in all, with 
two Prefectures Apostolic—the Bishop (Most Rev. J. T. G. 
Hayes, S.J.), caused a great preparatory mission-congress 
to be given both in his titular city, and in forty-five other 
missions throughout the diocese. Attendances were reckoned 
at 100,000; Communions distributed, 55,000; adults bap- 
tized, 275; marriages validated, 985; retreats preached, 8. In 
the special pilgrim-ship, 950 of his diocesans accompanied 
the Bishop to Manila. Bishop del Rosario, S.J., of the 
diocese of Zamboanga, also held a preparatory Eucharistic 
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Congress at Davao and a provincial congress for the entire 
province of Cotabato. There was an inter-parochial congress 
at Zamboanga itself, and two other parochial ones. At the 
Davao congress, no less than 13,000 children were confirmed ; 
at Zamboanga, over 15,000 men and women marched in the 
procession ; at Cotabato, 12,000 Communions were made— 
a vast number in view of the transit difficulties of all that 
region. There were everywhere ten days’ parochial missions. 

From the ‘‘Ateneo’’ itself, Father Irwin came as official 
‘fannouncer’’ on the wireless, world-broadcast included— 
nothing more mentally exhausting can be imagined since so 
much has to be improvisation. The Philippine radio was 
extremely generous in the hours it allotted. Father Mulry 
was member of the executive ‘‘ways and means’’ and ad- 
visory committees; chairman of the publicity committee; 
director of the Philippine Commonweal, of the Bellarmine 
Society, of the Young Women’s meeting: and actively as- 
sisted at 140 departmental Eucharistic Congresses! Father 
L. Cullum directed the movement of 300,000 persons during 
the Congress services ; broadcast the men’s night official Pro- 
cession and Benediction, gave two preparatory retreats to 
700 and 800 University students, and much more. Father 
Isaias X. Edralin preached preparatory retreats in the diocese 
of Tuguegarao; in Cabanatuan, Nueva Ecija, Victoria, Tar- 
lac, and Zambales, and was chairman of the Ilocano sectional 
meetings: but I perceive that this summary would become 
interminable without conveying very varied information, and 
moreover, it is shifting from my intention, which was, to 
speak of purely preparatory work. The priest, Father 
Anguela, who was in charge of the Perpetual Adoration of 
the Blessed Sacrament in four Manila churches during the 
three days and four nights of the Congress, had already given 
many retreats and Eucharistic ‘‘Days’’ in many towns, especi- 
ally directed in view of the Congress: Father Coronas had 
organized nine retreats for high school, college and Uni- 
versity students (4,500), monthly convocations which he gave 
personally, and another series for 700 students at the 
‘*Ateneo”’ itself, given by Father O’ Beirne, the chairman of 
the English-speaking sectional meeting, who also directed 
the singing of the enormous throngs at the Luneta (another 
Ateneo” priest was official organist at these ceremonies) 
and had given at least three retreats to University students. 

I have to omit further cataloguing. of these preparatory 
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retreats, merely mentioning one to Nurses at St. Paul’s Hos- 
pital, as among the many given by Father Fasy, new Vice- 
Rector of the ‘‘Ateneo’’; and Father Juan’s three retreats to 
114 priests of the archdiocese : and I can but allude to Father 
Treubig’s special Baptism and First Communion classes dur- 
ing Students’ retreats; Father Willmann’s organization of 
the final Procession; Fathers Pascual and Siguion, who 
arranged the pilgrimage to Our Lady of Antipolo; Father 
Stoffel, who prepared deaf-mutes for the Congress; Father 
Hennessey, chairman of the ‘“‘Ateneo’’ reception committee, 
who had to meet every guest at the pier and see to their lug- 
gage; and certainly Brother Bauerlein, who prepared meals 
for 400 guests daily at the ‘‘Ateneo,’’ and two other Brothers 
who supervised the housing arrangements. So self-effacing 
were my hosts that I did not guess one tithe of the work they 
were doing ; and those whom I have not had room to name 
will forgive me. In two days, over 1,600 confessions, nearly 
all men, were heard in the “‘Ateneo’’ chapel. Personally, 
after 500 I lost count of mine, for my head by then was 
swimming. In five days, there were eleven baptisms: and 
thirty Jesuit priests helped in giving Communion at the 
Luneta. It is out of the question but that this intensive yet 
very careful work (of which I have suggested but a fraction) 
should not have had its reward. But, as I feel, after each 
Congress, it is then that the really massive work begins. 

For every Congress reveals what needs to be done, or to 
be done better. On returning to Australia in 1934—1935, I 
was amazed to observe how much had undoubtedly grown 
out of the Congress of 1928. In Buenos Aires, I had felt 
that the chief problems to be coped with would be educational 
—higher education of young men: of seminarians: of the 
laity lost in the vast distances of the Pampa. Maybe, allow- 
ing for due differences, the same will have to be said for the 
Philippines. 

The Philippines, after the final Spanish occupation in 
1566, had a sort of golden age. Throughout the first period 
of Spanish domination (which lasted, you might almost say, 
till the opening of the Suez canal in 1869), there was a “‘patri- 
archal’? Government in which soldiers (of whom there were 
unbelievably few) played but little part, but the Friars a great 
one. Not the wildest anti-clerical can criticize the civiliza- 
tional work done, for practically two and half centuries, by 
the Augustinians, Dominicans, Franciscans, Jesuits and 
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others. But afterwards, the Friars became the stock theme 
for European obloquy. As a competent observer said to me, 
it would ‘‘pay”’ the Church to devote two or three students, 
during two or three years, to research-work, aimed at clearing 
up the current calumnies against the Friars.’ It is true that 
the Friars acquired enormous estates, and that the manage. 
ment of these had to be entrusted largely to secular agents, 
so that the spiritual influence of the Convent might reach but 
relatively few. True, too, that (as in pre-Reformation Eng- 
land) some Friars were unworthy of their vocation. And 
true that their critics made no pretence of displaying any of 
those virtues, for the lack of which they blamed the ecclesias- 
tics. But the change came, so it seemed to me, long after 
Spain itself began to degenerate; when the most appalling 
official ‘‘riff-raff’’ began to be sent to the Philippines to oc- 
cupy, not so much the big Governmental posts, as most of 
the smaller ones in the vast bureaucracy which replaced 
paternalism ; and when the opening of the Suez canal made 
easy the entry of yet another horde of scallywags into the un- 
happy islands. Base versions of eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century ‘‘philosophism’’ were thrust by propagandists on the 
totally unprepared Filipino; crude doctrines of equality and 
independence were then taught which have not even to-day 
exhausted their chaotic influence. 

Yet Education (almost wholly due to the Religious) was 
not in a bad way. The Exhibitions of Colonial Arts and 
Crafts, popular towards the end of the nineteenth century, 
showed the Philtppines in a very good light. All the scientific, 
artistic and sociological ground seems to me to have been 
covered in its curricula, and the Philippines ‘‘came out top” 
on many an occasion. 

The domestic revolution in 1896 paved the way for the 
American occupation two years later. It did not begin well, 
any more than British or Dutch ‘‘occupations’’ did in India 
or Africa; and one can only hope that a bad thing may, under 
Providence, be so guided as to turn out, in the long run, 
productive of more good than harm. I read four American 
books dealing with this part of Philippine history. Each 
contradicted the others in matters of fact, and of course in 


1 The main opposition to such research would probably come from the 
representatives of the ‘‘Friars’”? themselves. They would object to throwing 
open their muniments to an outside student. Yet the thing has to be done. 
Unluckily it is now almost too late. The myth is in possession. 
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verdicts upon events. But, if the actual attack upon the 
Philippines had no ethical justification, yet the occupation 
of the Philippines has been productive of a vast interim im- 
provement in hygiene and other material matters, to which 
the tormented, or venal and cynical, Spanish officer or re- 
volutionary had, in the last couple of generations, been unable 
or unwilling to attend. In many material ways the beneficent 
presence of the Americans in the Philippines cannot be over- 
estimated. If it be true that the United States now find the 
Philippines something of an incubus, and see simultaneously 
that they would do real harm were they altogether to with- 
draw, and yet, cannot and will not pour money into them as 
they used to do, then I am anxious for the future of those 
islands. 

Meanwhile, a religious wrong has been done them which 
no material or hygienic services can counterbalance. I refer 
to the matter of education. The Dominican University of 
Santo Tomas and the Jesuit ‘‘Ateneo’’ had had a long and 
honourable history. As we said, technical education could 
not possibly have been neglected by these establishments and 
their offshoots, even though it may not have been sufficiently 
widespread. All the same, as we seem to have noticed in all 
the traditionally Catholic countries we have visited, the 
ordinary religious instruction of the people was neglected. 
“The Faith’’ is too much taken for granted. 

Now the United States, wedded to its false ideal of purely 
secular education, thought itself obliged to present that gift 
to its new dependency, which had already been deluged for 
a few generations by Spanish liberal-atheist propaganda. 
True, it had been hoped (when the Friars were expelled or 
retired—there are now six Augustinians in a convent that 
once housed 400) that the new suzerain would provide the 
Catholic Philippines with a Catholic clergy. But the United 
States Church could not. It had not then anything like 
sufficient for itself. Meanwhile, Protestant societies mapped 


out the wretched islands and decided in their own fashion to - 


” 


rescue them from their ‘“‘blindness.’’ We are not much con- 
cerned about these ephemeral efforts based on dollars (nor 
about the warring ‘‘Aglipayan’’ schism due to an apostate 
nationalist priest, and somewhat similar to the Ratana 
“church’”’ among the Maoris). But the State education intro- 
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duced by American officialdom was a very different thing.’ 

The population to be educated, especially those who sought 
a higher education, had for 300 years been predominantly 
Catholic. Upon these, the new authorities imposed an edu- 
cation which excluded all religion from the school curriculum, 
and made the teaching of religion anywhere else very diffi- 
cult. Difficult in two ways. It tolerated ‘‘private’’ schools 
where religion can be taught at the will of those responsible 
for them, because it would have been too expensive to replace 
all such schools. But, these can ill compete with the free 
**public’’ schools, where the books too are free; and where 
religious teachers have indeed a right of entry but at the most 
inconvenient hours and only for those children whose parents 
have asked in writing for this privilege. I could mention 
many incidents, showing how difficulties are wickedly ac- 
cumulated by individual schoolmasters, but I prefer to re- 
main within generalities. Of course, the newcomers make 
the usual fallacious plea—the necessary ‘‘impartiality’’ or 
“‘neutrality’’ of the modern State; but they complacently 
ignore the rights of the parents whose functions they usurp, 
and in effect, not being for God are against Him. There is 
literally no excuse for such doctrinaire and unstatesman- 
like blindness. Here, then, their conduct suggested, with 
the full weight of State authority, that religion did not mat- 
ter much, certainly not enough for them to give it a position, 
let alone a primary one, in their education. The great en- 
lightened United States, from whom everything at first was 
hoped, undertook to teach a people whose entire history had 
been ‘‘religious,’’ that in the new era now opening religion 
was no longer of any official importance. This may have 
suited the philosophy of the end of the last century. To be 
fair, it suited too the ‘‘liberal,’’ often Freemason, but most 
nationally-unrepresentative party in the Philippines them- 
selves. Men are now becoming wiser—even in the inverted 
sense, in which they see religion to be so important that they 
spare no efforts to destroy it. 

Further, the psychological mistake was clumsy. All edu- 
cation has to take into account the character of its subjects. 
Were I atheist, I should be a fool were I forthwith to impose 
atheism on a Mohammedan or a Hindu. My hook would 
find no eye. If I work in marble, I do not use methods suit- 
able to wood. What should have been attempted was to pro- 


1 Father Arthur McCaffray, S.J., in THe Montu for last November, des- 
cribed the disastrous effects of this invasion of secularism, and the courageous 
efforts of the Church to counteract it. 
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vide the Filipinos, in vast majority Catholic,’ with the best 
possible version of his hereditary Catholic education; for 
example, to use to the full the venerable University of Santo 
Tomas or the somewhat younger ‘‘Ateneo.’’ If it were felt 
that a new National University must, at appalling cost, be 
created, surely it should have been provided with Chairs of 
Catholic philosophy, history, psychology and so on. Such 
a vision was, however, outside the eyesight of Americans or 
Englishmen living in 1900. They did not yet know that 
there could be a ‘‘good”’ version of anything Catholic. They 
thought that the kindest thing to do for Catholicism was to 
provide it with euthanasia. Certainly a man is free, if he 
thinks it wrong, to dislike the notion of ‘‘Catholic Culture,”’ 
but if he is officiously undertaking the education of a race 
whose whole mentality has been constructed out of Catholic 
elements, it is (at the lowest) bad in politics, bad in psycho- 
logy, bad socially, bad for the individual, and an appalling 
impertinence to thrust upon it a culture proper to a race which 
has developed along quite different lines. 

The next paragraphs are reluctantly written because the 
University of the Philippines treated me with great courtesy 
(its President wirelessed to me, still at sea, a request to de- 
liver, soon after my arrival, the Convocation speech. I grate- 
fully accepted); and, because I do not wish to enter upon a 
particular controversy. But, that University, too, has been, 
in the concrete, far indeed from ‘‘impartial.”’ 

The American-drafted Constitution of the Philippine Com- 
monwealth, in its regulations for the State University, ordains 
that ‘‘No priest, preacher, minister or other religious digni- 
tary’’ is to speak at any meeting of student organizations, 
including those already recognized (Section 13 (3) of Article 
6). The resolution has proved unfairly discriminatory in the 
extreme. It has prevented the University (for example) from 
choosing the best lecturer in any subject, should he happen 
to be a priest or minister. (Again, at that date it did not 
occur to these doctrinaires that the best man ever could be a 
priest. England soon showed, and still shows, that no so 
retrograde an idea was or is hers.) The “‘impartial’’ Uni- 
versity was, then, forced to exclude a whole category of lec- 
turers on purely religious grounds. The non-religious, or 

11 gathered that most of the Y.W.C.A. officials (and members) in Manila 
were Catholic. I was even asked to come and explain the Congress to them. 
I am convinced, however, this would not hold good for the finely organized 


Y.M.C.A: I should be interested to know how long a practical Catholic 
would be allowed to remain on, say, its executive. 
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anti-religious, were not thus excluded, save that they were 
warned to say nothing ‘“‘which might provoke dissension in 
the University,’”’ nor ‘‘inculcate sectarian tenets in any of 
their teachings, nor attempt, either directly or indirectly, 
under penalty of dismissal . . . to influence students . . . for or 
against any particular church or religious sect.’’ We are sor 

to say that even this prohibition has been flagrantly defied. 

At least two textbooks have been imposed which are so far 
below any decent University standard that on that ground 
alone they ought to have been excluded, not imposed; and 
one at any rate was openly, sneeringly, and, I have to add, 
ignorantly anti-Catholic, and indeed anti-Christian. This, 
I agree, was quite in the spirit of the old ‘‘enlightenment,” 
proper to those who thought that no culture had existed before 
the French Revolution. But we did sincerely hope that those 
tiresome days were over. Another professor, who taught 
these young Catholics that the Eucharist was cannibalism, 
has happily retired. Thus, this University of the Philippines 
is, I fear, definitely cutting the spiritual throat of those of 
the rising Filipino generation, which may come within reach 
of its influence. This result may, of course, matter to it the 
less if it is prepared to hand over the Philippines to Japan 
(or China), under the nose of a powerless England ! 

A subordinate matter is this. I was told that neither Latin 
nor Greek were taught in the University. I did not see how 
it could be called a University at all if they were not, and of 
course it can’t. But I also gathered that, in this land of 
purely Latin culture, Latin was taught (no Greek) only to 
a selection of the students in the ‘‘Ateneo’’ and a still smaller 
selection at Santo Tomas. (I was indeed asked to address the 
Latin students of the ‘‘Ateneo’’ on Latin; for even they were 
somewhat restive at having to study it. They didn’t see that 
it ‘‘paid.’’) Now here is a practical question for the Catholic 
—of the Latin Rite at any rate. Disregarding the frightful 
vulgarization of the mind (so noticeable in the textbooks al- 
luded to above) ; and acknowledging, without dilating on the 
fact, that a high percentage of ‘‘modern’’ propagandists ex- 
plicitly want to destroy Latin and Greek, as part and parcel 
of the pre-revolution and Catholic culture,’ I ask, what is to 
happen if Latin becomes a sort of Seminarians’ Sanskrit? 
The Liturgy, the Mass, will become more and more alien to 


1 I may perhaps be allowed to recall an article called ‘War on the Classics,” 
which I wrote for these pages in June, 1932. Lately the Master-General of 
the Dominicans has, in his book, ‘‘Recall to Common Sense,’’ elaborated the 
same theme. (Cf. The Tablet, March 27, 1937, p- 444-) 
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the average man. We have to foresee that. To give up 
Latin would break my heart. But a modus vivendi must be 
found, and quickly. Life is now in danger of being ‘‘shod- 
dified,’’ not least because of the rapidity with which things 
move. Here, then, are some of the unexpected topics towards 
which a Eucharistic Congress may wrest attention. Hitherto 
one has felt that the extreme need of the Catholic Philippines 
has been priests. Souls were in jeopardy. But my experience 
at the Congress showed that the intellect too of that Catholic 
nation was in danger for lack of Catholic teachers with ade- 
quate opportunities. 


“ 


C. C. MARTINDALE, 





The Martyrs of Tyburn 


May 4th 


HE Tyburn-Way is loud with life and a myriad motors’ roar, 
And the grass grows green near the vanished scene of the 
palms our martyrs bore; 
And the worldly walk with their worldly talk by the stone that 
tells of the Tree 
That flowered afresh into Calvary that England might be free. 


For you were the glory of England in the days when the Faith 
burnt low; 

But the faithless hated your loyalty, while they clung to the 
outward show— 

To the fanes that belonged to the title, to the gold and the fair 


brocade 
That adorned the Faith of their fathers—to cover the husk they 


made. 

So let us travel the Tyburn-Way with feet that are shod with 
thought 

For the hero’s part with his dauntless heart that has never been 
bluffed nor bought, 

But won by a love that towered above the pride of the eyes and 
gold, 

And with every beat sought the stigma’d Feet and the tale of the 
Cross retold. 

Then you who are England’s glory, make England hear you yet! 

You have won your crown—pray that Heaven look down on a 
land that would fain forget 

That the way to God is the way you trod, in the train of Christ, 
your King, 

With souls set free, to Tyburn Tree—and the joys of a deathless 
Spring! W. J. RANDALL. 











LITHOBOLIA 


THE STORY OF A NEW ENGLAND POLTERGEIST 


‘T ITHOBOLIA”’ is a word which means stone. 
throwing. The term was chosen—not altogether 
inappropriately—for the title of a pamphlet printed 

in London in 1698 to give an account of certain astounding 

disturbances which had taken place some years before in 

New Hampshire on the other side of the Atlantic. The author 

does not disclose his name, but his initials and a multitude of 

other details leave no doubt that he was a Mr. Richard 

Chamberlain, the same of whom we read in the ‘‘Acts of the 

English Privy Council’ that, on September 15, 1680, ‘‘the 

Earl of Sunderland was directed to prepare a warrant con- 

stituting Richard Chamberlain Esq. to be Secretary of the 

Province of New Hampshire.’’’ As for the pamphlet, of 

which there are two copies in the British Museum, the title- 

page is so curious that it deserves to be reproduced entire. 

Here it is: 

LITHOBOLIA, or the Stone-throwing Devil. Being an 
Exact and True account (by way of Journal) of the 
various actions of infernal Spirits or (Devils Incarnate) 
Witches or both : and the great Disturbance and Amaze- 
ment they gave to George Walton’s Family at a place 
called Great Island in the Province of New Hampshire 
in New England, chiefly in throwing about (by an In- 
visible hand) Stones, Bricks and Brick-Bats of all Sizes, 
with several other things, as Hammers, Mauls, Iron- 
Crows, Spits and other domestic Utensils, as came into 
their Hellish Minds, and this for the space of a Quarter 
of a Year. 

By R.C. Esq., who was a sojourner in the same 
Family the whole Time and an Ocular Witness of these 
Diabolick Inventions. The Contents hereof being mani- 
festly known to the Inhabitants of that Province and 
persons of other Provinces, and is upon record in his 
Majestie’s Council-Court held for that Province. 

Printed and are to be sold by E. Whitlock, near 
Stationers-Hall, 1698. 


1 “Acts of the Privy Council,’’ Colonial Series, Vol. II, 1680—1720, p. 11. 
This volume of records was printed in 1910. 
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A chapbook story of diabolic manifestations, supposed to 
have occurred 4,000 miles away beyond seas, is bound to 
awaken many misgivings as to the reliability of the facts 
narrated. But although R.C.’s description is the most cir- 
cumstantial and detailed, it does not stand alone. Much 
earlier than 1698 we have another account of the same occur- 
rences which was printed in New England itself when the 
incidents were still fresh in the memory of those who had been 
present. This narrative was given to the world at the end 
of 1683 by Increase Mather in his book ‘‘An Essay for the 
recording of Illustrious Providences.’’ I shall have some- 
thing to say later upon the question of Mather’s trustworthi- 
ness, but for the moment it will be sufficient to copy what he 
has written. He does not name his authority, but he tells 
us that he received the account ‘‘from a worthy hand.’”’ It 
may be noted that ‘“‘the Secretary,’’ who is several times re- 
ferred to therein, is undoubtedly Richard Chamberlain. This 
was his official title in New Hampshire. 


On June 11, 1682, being the Lord’s Day, at night, 
showers of stones were thrown both against the sides and 
roof of the house of George Walton. Some of the people 
went abroad, found the gate at some distance from the 
house wrung off the hinges, and stones came thick about 
them, sometimes falling down by them, sometimes touch- 
ing them without any hurt done to them; though they 
seemed to come with great force, yet did no more but 
softly touch them; stones flying about the room, the 
doors being shut; the glass windows shattered to pieces 
by stones that seemed to come not from without but 
within, the lead of the glass casements, window-bars, 
etc., being driven forcibly outwards and so standing bent. 

While the Secretary was walking in the room, a great 
hammer came brushing along against the chamber floor 
that was over his head and fell down by him. A candle- 
stick [was] beaten off the table. They took up nine of 
the stones and marked them, and laid them on the table, 
some of them being as hot as if they came out of the 
fire; but some of those marked stones were found flying 
about again. In this manner things continued about four 
hours’ space that night. The Secretary then went to bed, 
but a stone came and broke up his chamber door, being 
put to, not locked ; a brick was sent upon the like errand. 
The aforesaid stone the Secretary locked up in his 
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chamber, but it was fetched out, and carried with great m 
noise into the next chamber. te 
The spit was carried up the chimney, and came down be 
with the point forward, and stuck in the back-log, and th 
being removed by one of the company to one side of the st 
chimney was by an unseen hand thrown out at window. PI 

This trade was driven on the next day, and so from 
day to day ; now and then there would be some intermis- C 
sion and then to it again. The stones were most fre- WwW 
quent where the master of the house was, whether in the ss 
field or barn, etc. A black cat was seen once when the il 
stones came, and was shot at, but she was too nimble for 1 
them. Some of the family say that they once saw the th 
appearance of a hand put forth at the hall window, throw- st 
ing stones towards the entry, though there was nobody F 
in the hall the while ; sometimes a dismal hollow whistling tt 
would be heard, sometimes the noise of the trotting of * 
a horse and snorting, but nothing seen. I 
The man went up the great bay in his boat to a farm k 
he had there, and while haling wood or timber to the : 
boat, he was disturbed by the stones as before at home. ) 
He carried a stirrup-iron from the house down to the i 
boat, and there left it; but while he was going up to t 
the house, the iron came jingling after him through the ; 
woods, and returned to the house, and so again, and at t 
last went away, and was heard of no more. Their anchor ' 
\ 


leapt overboard several times as they were going home 
and stopped the boat. A cheese hath been taken out of 
the press and crumbled all over the floor. A piece of 
iron with which they weighed up the cheese-press, stuck 
into the wall and a kettle hung up thereon. Several cocks 
of English hay, mowed near the house, were taken and 
hung upon trees ; and some made into small whisps, and 
put all up and down the kitchen, cum multis aliis, etc. 

After this manner have they been treated ever since at 
times. It were needless to particularize. Of late they 
thought the bitterness of death had been past; being 
quiet for sundry days and nights; but last week were 
sundry returnings again; and this week (August 2, 1682) 
as bad or worse than ever. The man is sorely hurt by 
some of the stones that came on him, and like to feel 
the effects of them for many days. 


’ 


‘‘Thus far in that relation,’’ says Mather, adding, “‘I am, 
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moreover, informed that the demon was quiet all the last win- 
ter [this was the winter of 1682—1683] but in the spring he 
began to play some ludicrous tricks, carrying away some axes 
that were locked up safe. This last summer he has not made 
such disturbance as formerly; but of this no more at 
present.” * 

Unfortunately, the names of Increase Mather and his son 
Cotton are so associated in the popular mind with the Salem 
witch prosecutions that it will at once be assumed that any 
marvellous-story retailed by either of them is likely to be as 
illusory as the fantastical powers attributed to the hags who 
rode to the Sabbat on broomsticks. It is only of recent years 
that justice has been done to the Mathers by certain American 
scholars of distinction. Increase Mather was President of 
Harvard from 1685 to 1701, and it is perhaps natural that 
the modern representatives of that University should be 
anxious to clear away some of the load of obloquy which has, 
in a large measure undeservedly, rested upon him. Dr. 
K. B. Murdock’s biography, published in 1925, has been 
generally received as authoritative. Undoubtedly the two 
Mathers, like all professing Christians of that age, believed 
in a personal devil and attributed to him infinite malice and 
the power of interfering even physically with the affairs of 
men. But Increase, like Robert Boyle and the founders of 
the English Royal Society, was not indefinitely credulous and 
was alive to the possibility of a natural explanation of mar- 
vels which at first seemed baffling. 

Speaking of the work from which I have been quoting, 
Dr. Murdock says ‘‘the book was written as a scientific and 
historical recording of phenomena observed in New Eng- 
land,’’ though he adds that ‘‘its significance as one of the first 
scientific writings in America is for the most part neglected.”’ 
Of another book of Increase Mather’s, i.e., ‘“Cases of Con- 
science concerning Evil Spirits’’ (1693), the same biographer 
declares that it was ‘‘the most outspoken and almost certainly 
the earliest, public utterance issued in New England in oppo- 
sition to the practice of the [Witch] Court.’’ Finally, we are 
told that Increase Mather ‘‘deserves a place, not with super- 
stitious divines, but on the same plane with Glanville and 
Dr. Henry More, who were serious students in ‘psychical 

11 have not troubled to reproduce the spelling and the eccentric capitals of 
the original, but I have used the reprint published in London in 1856, pp. 114— 


116. The original edition of the “Illustrious Providences’’ appeared at Boston 
in 1684. I have consulted it and satisfied myself that the reprint is accurate. 
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research’ and seekers for empirical proof of what had hitherto 
been forced upon men’s minds by authority alone.’’ * 

Similarly Mr. T. J. Holmes, who has devoted the most 
painstaking research to the Mather bibliography, remarks: 
“Increase Mather’s attitude to the witch episode, was very 
clearly the exact opposite of that which many popular his- 
torians have hitherto represented it to have been’’; and with 
particular reference to the book quoted above, he says: ‘If 
this work had been widely read and thoroughly heeded, the 
witch panic, that broke out eight years after its publication 
would never have occurred.’’ * 

When Increase Mather, or his informant, lays stress upon 
the fact that the stones at George Walton’s house for the most 
part ‘‘though they seemed to come with great force, yet did 
no more but softly touch them, without any hurt done to 
them,”’ he is all unconsciously calling attention to one of the 
most familiar characteristics of poltergeist phenomena. Many 
such examples have been previously noted in the pages of 
THE MontH, but I will appeal here only to a case which ] 
came upon recently for the first time. It was described at 
some length by Dr. Pietro Gatti in the Annali dello Spiritismo 
in Italia for 1865. A little girl of thirteen, by name Maddalena 
Rimassa, a child at Genoa, was the constant butt of pro- 
jectiles, thrown at her apparently from outside the house, 
which often broke windows before they landed in the interior. 
Dr. Gatti states : ‘‘It was noticed that when the child crossed 
in front of the window, there was at once a shower of missiles 
which struck her more particularly on the head, but without 
producing any sort of wound or bruise, or leaving any feel- 
ing of pain behind. It was also observed that a big piece 
of brick [mattone] hit her violently on the forehead but did 
not hurt her in the least. Its only trace was a smear of dirt 
in the place where she was struck. I was also told that it was 
quite impossible to determine where the missiles came from, 
because they never became visible before they crossed the 
window sill.’’ * 

But it is time to turn to Mr. Richard Chamberlain’s own 
narrative. One must confess that he is a somewhat irritating 
writer. The parentheses and brackets, already sufficiently 
conspicuous in his title page, are multiplied in almost every 
sentence of the text. The type of this seventeenth-century 


1 See Murdock, ‘‘Increase Mather,’’ pp. 167—171. 
2 T. J. Holmes, ‘‘Fhe Mather Literature”’ (1927), pp. 40 and 45. 
3 Annali dello Spiritismo in Italia, Vol. II (1865), pp. 313 and 287. 
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pamphlet is also trying to the eyes, and though I have in- 
spected the original, I have found it convenient to avail my- 
self of a reprint which appeared in The Historical Magazine, 
New York, 1861. In not a few passages Mr. Chamberlain 
is almost incoherent, and the first printed text does not help 
us. He would seem to have sent to the press, practically 
without revision, certain rough notes taken at the time. The 
pamphlet begins with the statement that this ‘‘lithobolia’’ was 
supposed by the neighbours to have ‘‘happened by witch- 
craft,” and to have been maliciously instigated by an elderly 
woman who declared that Mr. George Walton had annexed 
and retained a certain strip of land which rightfully belonged 
to her." Mr. Secretary Chamberlain would seem previously 
to have been sceptical in this matter of witchcraft; but his 
experiences at Great Island had clearly produced a consider- 
able impression. The incident, as he tells us, ‘‘has confirmed 
myself and others in the opinion that there are such things 
as witches and the effects of witchcraft, or at least the mis- 
chievous actions of evil spirits, which some of us do little give 
credit to, as in the case of witches, utterly rejecting both 
their operations and their beings.’’ It would be tedious to 
reproduce the whole of his account and I must confine myself 
to a few specimens; anyway the narrative portion of his 
pamphlet begins thus: 


Some time ago being in America (in his then Majesty’s 
service) I was lodged in the said George Walton’s house, 

a planter there, and on a Sunday night, about 10 o’clock, 
many stones were heard by myself and the rest of the 
family, to be thrown and (with noise) hit against the top 
and all sides of the house, after he, the said Walton, had 
been at his fence-gate, which was between him and his 
neighbour, one John Amazeen, an Italian, to view it; for 

it was again, as formerly it had been (the manner how 
being unknown) wrung off the hinges, and cast upon the 
ground : and in his being there, and return home, with 
several persons of (and frequenting) his family and house, 
about a slight shot distance from the gate, they were all 
assaulted with a peal of stones (taken, we conceive, from 

the rocks hard by the house) and this by unseen hands 

1 This explanation is also given by Cotton Mather, the son of Increase, 
who tells the story of the hauntings at Great Island in much the same words 
as those used in his father’s earlier book. He lets us know, however, that 


George Walton was a Quaker. See Cotton Mather’s ‘‘Magnalia Christi 
Americana’’ (1702), Bk. VI, ch. 7, n. 5. 
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or agents. For by this time I was come down to them, 
having risen out of my bed at this strange alarm of all 
that were in the house, and do know that they all looked 
out as narrowly as I did, or any person could (it being 
a bright moonlight night) but could make no discovery, 

Thereupon because there came many stones, and those 
pretty great ones, some as big as my fist, into the entry 
or porch of the house, we withdrew into the next room 
to the porch, no person having received any hurt, 
(Praised be Almighty Providence, for certainly the in- 
fernal agent, constant enemy to mankind, had he not 
been overruled, intended no less than death or maim) 
save only that two youths were hit, one on the leg the 
other on the thigh, notwithstanding the stones came so 
thick and so forcibly against the sides of so narrow a 
room. Whilst we stood amazed at this accident, one of 
the maidens imagined she saw them come from the hall 
next to that we were in. Where searching (and in the 
cellar down out of the hall) and finding nobody, another 
and myself observed two little stones in a short space 
successively to fall on the floor, coming as from the 
ceiling close by us, and we concluded it must necessarily 
be done by means extraordinary and preternatural. 


There can be no doubt that whatever took place, starting 
from the very first evening, was witnessed by a considerable 
number of people. Mr. Walton’s house seems to have served 
as a sort of unofficial lodging for Government administrators, 
and neighbours also congregated from outside. For example, 
under date August 2nd we are told: ‘‘At night as I, with 
others, were in the kitchen, many more [stones] came in, 
and one great stone that lay on a spinning wheel to keep it 
steady, was thrown to the other side of the room. Several 
neighbours then present were ready to testify to the matter.” 

So again Chamberlain records on another occasion : 


Some persons of note being then in the field (whose 
names are here under-written) to visit Mr. Walton there, 
are substantial witnesses of the same stonery, both in 
the field, and afterward in the house that night, viz., one 
Mr. Hussey, son of a Counsellor there. He took up one 
that having first alighted on the ground, with rebound 
from thence hit him on the heel, and he keeps it to show. 
And Captain Barefoot, mentioned above, has that which 
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(among other stones) flew into the hall a little before 
supper; which myself also saw as it first came in at the 
upper part of the door, into the middle of the room ; and 
then (though a good flat stone) yet was seen to roll over 
and over, as if trundled, under a bed in the same room. 
In short, these persons, being wondrously affected by the 
strangeness of these passages, offered themselves (desir- 
ing me to take them) as testimonies. I did so and made 
a memorandum by way of Record, thereof, to this effect, 
viz. : 

‘‘These persons under-written do hereby attest the 
truth of their being eye-witnesses of at least half a score 
stones that evening thrown invisibly into the field, and in 
the entry of the house, hall and one of the chambers of 
George Walton’s’’—viz. 

Samuel Jennings, Esq. ; Governor of West Jersey. 

Walter Clark, Esq.; Deputy-Governor of Rhode 
Island. 

Mr. Arthur Cook. 

Mr. Matt. Borden of Rhode Island. 

Mr. Oliver Hooton of Barbadoes, Merchant. 

Mr. T. Maul, of Salem in New England, Merchant. 

Captain Walter Barefoot. 

Mr. John Hussey, and the wife of the said Mr. Hussey. 


Now these are not imaginary names. The majority have 
been identified by a local antiquary in New England’; and I 
myself have found several in the published ‘‘Calendar of 
State Papers; Colonial, 1681—1685’’ issued by the Record 
Office. For instance, Chamberlain speaks of ‘‘one Mr. 
Hussey, son of a Counsellor there,’’ but in the Calendar re- 
ferred to (p. 43) we have under date March 16, 1681, a list of 
the Council, meeting at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and 
in it occurs the name of Christopher Hussey. He was still 
Counsellor in 1684 (ibid., p. 741). Similarly the name of 
Captain Walter Barefoot recurs again and again in the same 
record. He was deputy-collector under Randolph (an official 
also mentioned in the pamphlet as visiting Mr. Walton) and 
subsequently Barefoot became Captain of the Fort, a Judge, 
and President of the Council. 

Moreover, in the same Calendar (p. 409) we find mention not 
only of a “‘letter of attorney from Walter Barefoot to Edward 


1 See a note by the Rev. Mr. Alden of Newcastle (N.H.) in The Historical 
Magazine for 1862. 
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Randolph to prosecute his appeal’’; but this is immediately 
followed by another entry beginning thus: ‘The case 
and title of George Walton to his land in New Hampshire. 
Robert Mason on 22 April 1681 confirmed to George Walton 
a parcel of land on Great Island formerly granted by his 
agents. Jeremy Walford and John Amazeen’ pretended a 
town grant of the year 1658 for some of the land, though 
never improved. The jury, being all of them possessed of 
lands by virtue of town grants derived from the authority of 
Massachusetts, found against Walton, who appeals to the 
King in Council. Signed Richard Chamberlain. Authenti- 
cated by the hand of Governor Cranfield and the public seal.” 
The date of all this is March 23, 1683. By this and a num- 
ber of other entries in official documents still preserved in 
our Record Office, it is at least made clear that Chamberlain 
at the time spoken of was in close personal contact with the 
people whom he names. 

There is no very great variety in the phenomena observed, 
and some of the incidents mentioned by Mather are not to be 
found in Chamberlain’s narrative. We hear of such objects 
as candlesticks or pewter pots being swept to the ground by 
a stone, or again of their suddenly disappearing the moment 
those present turned their backs to observe something which 
was happening elsewhere. But I must content myself with 
one final quotation. 


On Saturday, June 24,° one of the family at the usual 
hour at night, observed some few (not above half a dozen) 
of these natural (or rather unnatural) weapons to fly into 
the kitchen, as formerly ; but some of them in an unusual 
manner, lighting gently on him, or coming towards him 
so easily, as that he took them before they fell to the 
ground. I think there was not anything more that night 
remarkable. But as if the malicious demon had laid up 
for Sunday and Monday, then it was that he began (more 
furiously than formerly) with a great stone in the kitchen, 
and so continued with throwing down the pewter dishes, 


1 We learn from Chamberlain’s pamphlet that the estate of Amazeen, “‘the 
Italian,” immediately adjoined Walton’s. There were Amazeens still living 
in the locality when Mr. Alden wrote in 1862. 

2 “‘July 24” is what stands in the original pamphlet ; but this is clearly an 
oversight or a misprint. July 24, 1682, was not a Saturday but a Monday. 
On the other hand June 24 was a Saturday, and the incidents recorded clearly 
preceded what occurred on ‘‘Monday night, June 26,’’ which is mentioned 
a little further on. 
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etc. A great part of it all at once came clattering down, 
without the stroke of a stone, little or great, to move it. 

Then about midnight this impious operation not ceas- 
ing, but trespassing with a continuando, two very great 
stones weighing about 30 pound apiece (that used to lie 
in the kitchen, in or near the chimney) were, in the former 
wonted rebounding manner, let fly against my desk and 
wall in the ante-chamber, but with some little distance of 
time. This thundering noise must needs bring up the 
men from below, as before (I need not say to wake me) 
to tell me the effect, which was the beating down several 
pictures, and displacing abundance of things about my 
chamber. But the repetition of this cannon-play by these 
great rumbling engines, now ready at hand for the pur- 
pose, and the like additional disturbance by four bricks 
that lay in the outer room chimney (one of which having 
been so employed the first Sunday night, as has been 
said) made me despair of taking rest and so forced me to 
rise from my bed. 

Then finding my door burst open, I also found many 
stones, and great pieces of bricks to fly in, breaking the 
glass windows and a paper light, sometimes inwards, 
sometimes outwards; so hitting the door of my chamber, 
as I came through the ante-chamber, lighting very near 
me as I was fetching the candlestick, and afterward, the 
candle being struck out, as I was going to light it again. 
So, a little after, coming up for another candle, and being 
at the stair-foot door, a wooden mortar with a great noise 
struck against the floor and was just at my feet, only 
not touching me, moving from the other end of the 
kitchen where it used to lie. . . 

Now for Monday night, June 26, one of the severest. 
The disturbance began in the kitchen with stones; then 
as I was at supper above in the ante-chamber, the window 
near which I sat at table was broken in two or three parts 
of it inwards, and one of the stones that broke it flew in, 
and I took it up at the further end of the room. The 
manner is observable ; for one of the squares was broken 
into nine or ten small square pieces, as if it had been 
regularly marked out into such even squares by a work- 
man, to the end some of these little pieces might fly in 
my face (as they did) and give me a surprise, but without 
any hurt. 
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In the meantime it went on in the kitchen, whither | 
went down for company, all or most of the family and 
a neighbour being there ; where many stones (some great 
ones) came thick and three-fold among us, and an old 
hoeing-iron from a room hard by where such utensils 
lay. Then, as if I had been the designed object for that 
time, most of the stones that came (the smaller | mean) 
hit me (sometimes pretty hard) to the number of above 
twenty—near thirty as I remember—and whether I re. 
moved, sat or walked, I had them, and great ones some- 
times, lighting gently on me, and in hand and lap as | 
sat, and falling to the ground and sometimes thumping 
against the wall, as near as could be to me, without touch- 
ing me. There was a room over the kitchen infested, 
that had not been so before, and many stones greater than 
usual lumbering there over our heads, not only to ours, 
but to the great disturbance and affrightment of some 
children that lay there. And for variety there were some- 
times three great distinct knocks, sometimes five such 
rounds, as with a great maul, reiterated divers times. 


In the portion omitted Chamberlain gives many dates be- 
sides those mentioned above, specifying in each case the day 
of the week. After checking them all and finding the corre- 
spondence correct, I am inclined to attach a good deal of im- 
portance to this accuracy. It seems to me to show that he 
was writing from diary notes and not from memory. Few 
men would take the trouble in a chapbook like this to insert 
correctly the days of the week for incidents which had hap- 
pened sixteen years earlier. Finally, I may quote a few quaint 
lines from a copy of verses prefixed and signed R.C. 


To tell strange feats of Demons here I am; 
Strange but most true they are, ev’n to a dram, 
Tho’ Sadduceans cry, ’tis all a Sham. 


Here’s Stony Arguments of persuasive Dint; 
They’! not believe it, told, nor yet in Print; 
What should the Reason be? The Devil’s in’t. 


If this remarkable story stood alone, one would probably 
make little account of it, but it is impossible to shut one’s 
eyes to the fact that for more than a thousand years similar 
happenings have been recorded by seemingly credible wit- 
nesses in almost every region of the habitable globe. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 
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BRISTOL IN HISTORY 


T is sometimes charged against the excursive English- 
]= that he has a better knowledge and appreciation of 

the Continent, of its historic centres and their memorials, 
than of those of his own land. There are, of course, certain 
obvious reasons for such a partiality, which finds in fact its 
strongest justification in the case of the Catholic pilgrim. For 
the latter not only discovers abroad the special creations of 
the Catholic past in greater volume and variety than at home, 
but he finds them for the most part in their rightful occupation, 
preserving still the atmosphere and the ritual of tradition, 
with oftentimes a large measure of their ancient equipment— 
and this last even in some de-Catholicized regions. And thus 
he will naturally seek as objectives such notable spots as 
Bruges and Nuremberg, Rouen and Cologne, Florence, or 
(in happier times) perchance Toledo. 

So much being granted, it is nevertheless easy to under- 
value the ancient cities of the homeland and their witness 
to the past—especially in architecture. For their cathedral 
churches, at least, yield to none, and surpass most, whether in 
scale or quality, while although rifled by the Reformation, 
they, together with other medieval edifices, have mostly come 
down to us less disfigured by Baroque re-handling and ac- 
cretion, or by modern bad taste, than their foreign compeers, 
It would seem, therefore, at least to one prone to pay tribute 
to alien shrines, that some amends are due to the medieval 
centres of our own shores. In choosing, however, an example 
for retrospect and illustration, one would prefer to seek one 
less noted among ourselves than Canterbury, or York, or 
Winchester, or even Norwich, and to journey in fact far west- 
ward to an ancient city less recognizable as such, under its 
modern mask, even to the archeologist. 

For, alas, latter-day industrialism has seldom fixed on a 
choicer prey than when it fastened upon Bristol as a scene 
for its activities. It had been of old the fairest city of the 
West—none other wedding so rich an architectural dower 
with so much natural beauty, as will appear. The traveller 
of to-day, indeed, arriving by the London approach at 
Templemeads station, will note little but a strangely- 
named terminus in surroundings suggestive of some 
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Northern manufacturing town. But the name itself spells 
both history and topography. For the late-medieval way- 
farer, reaching the same point, would find himself on the 
river-washed levels of a tongue of land forming a walled 
suburb, or foregate, itself entered by the Temple Gateway (a 
Temple-Bar in fact) and having for chief landmark the 
fine tower—even then a leaning tower—and spacious Holy 
Cross church of the Temple, still standing to-day. It had by 
then been transferred to the Knights of St. John, and it was 
presumably they who changed the rotunda normal to a Tem- 
plar church for its present rectangular form. In another out- 
lying vill adjacent, he would sight the lofty spire of St. 
Mary-Redcliffe church, then as now one of Bristol’s chief 
features, and whose name again denotes the nature of its site, 
Before him, presently, and beyond the river Avon, he would 
behold the many-steepled eminence of Bristol city—then ac- 
counted secend of the realm—encircled by waterways with 
their shipping, double-walled in part, and commanded on 
high ground by a strong castle with its great embattled 
Keep—again the nucleus of a separate settlement. 

To reach the town itself he would have to traverse Bristol 
Bridge, lined on both sides (even as London Bridge) with 
close-set houses partly projected over the water—passing 
midway beneath the chapel of the Assumption, ingeniously 
arched overhead." He would then find himself before the 
main or South Gateway of the city—itself pierced under the 
raised chancel of St. Nicholas’s church. Indeed such was 
the picturesque congestion of the central area that several 
of the town gates were thus contrived. One of them, the 
North Gate, still stands with the steeple of St. John’s church 
reared above it. Midway between these two entrances, the 
High Cross, graceful and ornate (a replica stands on College 
Green) marked the meeting of the four main streets of the 
city ; and here the spectator would find himself at its heart, 
with all the clustered memorials of civic, commercial, 
parochial and domestic life around him in a rich array. How 
rich and how numerous were these buildings may best be 
gathered from early printed views, which suggest (save in 
their scale) some opulent Continental city of the period 
rather than one of the simpler native type. 

But there was yet another and very important element in 

1 It seems somewhat strange to think that this narrow bridge, with its 


dwellings, subsisted until the early years of George III, when, again under 
London inspiration, it was dismantled and rebuilt. 
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the life and in the edifices of medieval Bristol, namely that 
of the religious orders—and one for which the confined area 
within its walls was all too narrow. And thus upon the rising 
amphitheatre of hills beyond them and across the river, there 
sprang up a group of conventual houses—pictorial as their 
own background—monasteries, friaries, hospices and nun- 
neries, chief among which was the Augustinian Abbey 
whose church is nowadays the cathedral—and these in turn 
became fresh centres of population. Further again, the up- 
lands swelled into the Downs, cloven anon by the romantic 
gorge through which the Avon wound its way, bringing 
prosperity upon its tide—beyond which rolled the Severn, 
bringing sometimes traffic and sometimes trouble from the 
Welsh shore. It must always be borne in mind that ancient 
“Bristowe’’ was essentially a mercantile centre and port, 
with a flourishing wool-weaving business—not mainly a 
feudal settlement, nor a bishop’s seat at all. The streams of 
Frome and Avon were early enlarged or extended for trading 
purposes ; and thus Bristol waxed during centuries in wealth 
and comeliness—despite domestic and dynastic discords, and 
black-death visitation—until the day dawned when the Cabots 
set sail from Bristol quay for unexplored horizons, and 
medieval achievement and its expression came nigh to their 
fulfilment. 

But this happy association of art and enterprise could not, 
here any more than elsewhere, outlast the havoc of the 
Reformation and the changed temper of the times following. 
In the succeeding century the Civil War involved a final siege 
of the town and its castle, following which the latter was 
doomed to destruction ; while in the next age the demolition 
of the historic bridge and of several town-gates coincided 
with a general wasting of antiquity. This was, however, 
commercially speaking, a period of supineness, or at least 
relaxation, one of sober and sightly residential development, 
when Bristol was disposed to rest upon its laurels, while 
Liverpool meantime reaped the practical advantage. This not 
undesirable transference of trade, as regards outward aspects, 
left Bristol, at the outset of the last century, still a place of 
pictorial beauty as well as of historic interest—pathetic 
enough in view of present-day conditions. For the modern 
age witnessed a revival of the Port which, under altered con- 
ditions of industry, progressively and inevitably involved the 
defacement of the natural scene while creating eyesores of its 
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own order. The prosperity which had once brought beauty 
in its train now issued in disfigurement. 

Let us, however, particularize further some of the memorials 
which, in spite of all vicissitudes, still survive to make the 
city well worth while for the explorer. Local lords and local 
merchants of old, however intent upon their own interests, 
were alike pious founders. To Fitzhardinges were due the 
establishment of St. Augustine’s Abbey and some lesser Re- 
ligious Houses, while Canynges and other traders were lead- 
ing benefactors of St. Mary-Redcliffe’s and St. Stephen’s 
churches. The former of these two, of more than local fame, is 
of course the most noted of the city churches, one which long 
ago Queen Bess pronounced to be the goodliest parish church 
in her realms. She may have been right, although there are 
other claimants to the title. For it is a rich and imposing fabric, 
mainly of the fifteenth century, and vaulted throughout, an 
unusual feature in an English church of parochial rank. It 
may, however, be respectfully suggested that a lady who was 
herself habitually overdressed would not improbably be 
mainly impressed by the elaborate detail of the interior. But 
this lacks in its lavishness something of the bold and simple 
effectiveness of its younger kinsman and neighbour at Bath. 
Both are cruciform buildings and alike in the narrow loftiness 
of their transepts; but the chief ornaments of St. Mary’s are 
its earlier features, the beautiful fourteenth-century steeple 
and the lovely and uncommon polygonal porch of the same 
period—alas, drastically renewed of late, for Bristol air is 
erosive. Within the church lies William Canynges— 
merchant-prince, shipowner, mayor, financier and finally 
priest, the converted Hall of whose mansion still stands along 
the street. This noted townsman and benefactor owned a 
ship which he named ‘‘The Mary Redcliffe.’’* In the 
churchyard stands a modern memorial to that gifted and ill- 
starred kinsman of the sexton, Thomas Chatterton. One can 
well understand how his native setting fed the imagination of 
this romantic but too-inventive youth. 

But of greater size and importance in the Middle Ages, al- 
though not of the first magnitude, was the likewise outlying 
Abbey of St. Augustine. The Reformation which conferred 
upon it a mitre had, ironically enough, failed to preserve, or 
to rebuild, its Norman nave, the actual nave with its towers 


1It is interesting to note that so late as the seventeenth century a ship 
named ‘‘The Angel Gabriel’’ sailed from Bristol to give battle to the Spaniards. 
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being a nineteenth-century structure—the former fortunately 
modelled in its main lines on the original and existing Choir. 
This is a rare English example of the type known in Germany 
as a Hallenkirche, or hall-church, in which the body and its 
aisles are of even height throughout—while the vaulting of 
the latter, with its flying arches is presumably unique. Very 
suave and opulent, and quite in a local manner, is the late 
fourteenth-century work of this fabric, the detailed richness 
and originality of tombs and chapels being of peculiar in- 
terest. Around the church stand considerable remains (in 
part Norman) of the conventual buildings—survivals from 
the attacks of the sixteenth-century Reformation and the 
burnings of the Reform-riots of 1831. The modern era has 
not spared the setting of this group, the city authorities 
having driven alongside the church a tram-road which they 
have carried on a viaduct across the low-lying quarter beyond, 
thus changing the whole character of the site. On its parallel 
boundary the railway had meanwhile found it convenient to 
run a low-level line’ and set up its goods-sheds beside it—be- 
yond which again the drab, colossal blocks of the tobacco 
warehouses’ close the vista! The broad and leafy stretch of 
College Green still remaining although threatened by a fringe 
of new Public Buildings, was formerly the abbatial cemetery. 
Near the abbey remains the dependent church of St. Augustine 
the Less (with a big modern hotel thrust in between), while 
upon the side opposite stands a charming relic of antiquity 
containing some rich and beautiful work, with some historic 
tombs. Latterly known as ‘“‘the Mayor’s Chapel,’’ it was 
originally the church of ‘‘Gaunt’s Hospital,’’ apparently a 
brand snatched from the Reformation burning. From among 
the parish churches one can but single out further that of St. 
Stephen, whose exquisite, although much renovated, tower 
forms a notable landmark. Not tapering at all, it rises sheer 
and slender in many stages until it breaks at the summit into 
an airy oversailing corona of parapet and pinnacle. This 
kind of terminal is a well-known West Country type, of which 
this is one of the best examples. One must of course not over- 
look the rich, regional character of all this local architecture, 

1[t may be hazarded that this was the original case which caused the com- 


ment of the American tourist that it was “a pity to build the old cathedral so 
near the railway.’’ 

* These may be viewed by visitors—like the well-known ones at Seville. 
No doubt they are very interesting, but one may guess that they do not afford 
certain features found in these last—the cradled babe beside the working 
mother, the altar at the end of the room. 
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and the interesting ways in which it is differentiated from that 
of, say, East Anglia, or indeed of any other region in the 
country. A lesser gem of St. Stephen’s class was purloined 
from the central crown of city steeples when the fifteenth- 
century tower of St. Werburgh’s church was removed, some 
sixty years since, and deported to a dreary suburb. 

As to secular buildings, the ancient Guildhall with its chapel 
of St. George, and the Council-house were actually destroyed 
and replaced so lately as the last century—some precious con- 
tents however being preserved. The classically-dignified 
eighteenth-century Exchange still keeps in front of it four 
small inscribed bronze pillars belonging to a predecessor, 
which are said to have been used for the deposit of cash-pay- 
ments. There yet remain one or two disaffected trade-guild 
Halls ; while the so-called ‘‘Dutch-house,’’ at the main Cross- 
ways, and what is known as St. Peter’s Hospital, testify, 
among other relics, to the nobility of local timber-framed 
dwellings even in the seventeenth century. What a wealth 
of fine craftsmanship and beautiful design has perished in the 
meantime from the city’s thoroughfares it is lamentable to 
reflect, while the attacks of vandalism are still active, to the 
discredit of the community, among what yet subsists. Even 
so there remain here and there groups of the greatest interest, 
and demanding protection. 

Hard by St. Stephen’s another Council scheme has ef- 
fected, within one’s own memory, an injurious transformation- 
scene. An arm of the Harbour, crossed by a drawbridge, had 
until then penetrated this populous quarter, forming a char- 
acteristic and unusual feature, noted by visitors since the days 
of Pepys at least. This was filled in in order to extend in 
part a tramways-centre (to-day a veritable railway-junction 
and sky-wire tangle), and in part to form a ‘‘garden’’—that is 
to say an asphalt area planted with trees. One result is that 
the Catholic church of ‘‘St. Mary’s on the Quay”’ has become 
a complete misnomer. This interesting title is duplicated, by 
the way, in the case of an ancient church at Ipswich, while in 
Bristol itself one of the old city churches is known as “‘St. 
Mary-le-port.’’ There is a record that at one of them was a 
foundation for an early Mass for sailors leaving the port. 
Many were the chapels in these churches supported by dif- 
ferent trade-guilds, which here as elsewhere were active on the 

religious and charitable sides, celebrating church-festivals with 
all ceremony, in particular that of Corpus Christi, and taking 
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their parts in the various pageants and ‘‘mysteries’’ of the 
different seasons. Another kind of activity is noted in the 
case of the religious Guild of Kalendars, who maintained a 
free library in one of the churches, and moreover supplied an 
expounder thereof for the public benefit. 

Two lesser relics of Catholic days and purposes are worthy 
of mention—the more so as they are not easy to discover. At 
the summit of a steep and narrow ascent called ‘‘Christmas 
Steps’’ there stands the small (and indeed curtailed) fifteenth- 
century chapel of ‘‘The Three Kings of Cologne.’’ The ap- 
purtenant almshouses or hospital adjoin, but have been re- 
built in a fantastic fashion. I wonder whether there be such 
another dedication in this country. From this level, and still 
better from the terraced heights of St. Michael’s Hill above, 
may be gained a striking panorama of surely the hilliest and 
most diversified town in England—so far-spread to-day be- 
yond its single original mount, and so transformed in the 
process of extension. Descending the incline, there may be 
discerned near the foot of it, and embedded, so to speak, in a 
rough setting of warehouses and the like, the very ancient 
entrance-archway to the one-time Hospital of St. Bartholo- 
mew. Of especial interest is a very early, life-size, seated 
figure of Our Lady (headless, alas) and Child surviving be- 
side it. Something should assuredly be done to protect it, in 
its perilous position, from further injury—for one would not 
suggest its removal from a niche that it has occupied for 
apparently some seven centuries. 

Mention of the almshouses reminds one that the tradition 
of private beneficence, checked by the Reformation, was not 
extinguished. For near St. Michael’s church stands another 
group, owed to that munificent seventeenth-century benefactor 
Edward Colston, who likewise founded the Bluecoat School. 
This last had a local complement in the ‘‘Red Maids’ School,”’ 
whose scarlet cloaks used to bring a brilliant colour-note into 
the Bristol streets when the scholars walked abroad—until 
relegated to less urban surroundings. And here once more 
Bristol has followed London’s lead. It might have done 
better to follow that of Manchester, whose Chetham’s Hospi- 
tal scholars have continued to gather, picturesquely clad, in 
their ancient school-house, and to play within a stone’s 
throw of the old collegiate church. Nor have private liber- 
alities failed since Colston’s day ; but with modern develop- 
ments one is not here concerned. 

W. RANDOLPH. 














TALKING OF CONSTANTINE 


DIED MAY 22, 337 


N this side the melancholy shore of Acheron lies a 
() =" of Hell which was closed to visitors at the time 

when Virgil took Dante round. It is called the 
Limbo of Bad Historians. Each morning the residents have 
to attend lectures in their own subject, and the more culpable 
of them are further required to spend some hours in the 
scriptorium, copying out in a fair hand the texts and sources 
which they misconstrued in the careless days of their 
mortality. For the rest, moral theology being indulgent to 
invincible prejudice, they are free to amuse -themselves as 
they list in their extensive park and may also occasionally 
receive visitors from a higher sphere. A short time since, 
two of them, bearing the odd names of Zosimus and Philo- 
storgius, might have been heard conversing one evening 
under an elm tree: 


Zosimus (irritated): I believe the fellow is going to make 
us talk like the people in Plato’s Dialogues ! 

Philostorgius: No, he is insufficiently at home with the 
Socratic method for that. He is merely going to make us 
talk. 

Z.: It is an impertinence, and the more so that he should 
foist on us a subject of such painful memories to us both. 
For I must tell you that I had a note this morning from the 
Bishop of Caesarea, announcing that he proposed to call on 
us forthwith. 

P.: I shall not mind meeting old Eusebius who, up to a 
point, was an Arian like myself. But the whole thing is 
patently what my American friends here call a frame-up. 

Z.: My English friends here would call it a stale con- 
vention, only to be justified by some literary emergency. 

P.: Well, Constantine is a stale subject and that may be 
the emergency. By the way, I do not much care for your 
English friends. This place is becoming overrun with them, 
and from the airs they give themselves one might imagine 
that our park, the most verdant and salubrious in Hades, be- 
longed to the British Empire. 
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Z.: Whigs on the green, so to speak. But they are not 
such bad fellows when you learn to understand them. Take 
Gibbon and his snuff-box, for instance——. 

P.: I shall do no such thing. He is yours entirely, for 
did not you, too, in your pride, launch on the world an 
explanation of the decline and fall of the Roman Empire? 

Z.: Alas, that is so. I was young and confident in those 
days. But there was some excuse for me as a pagan born 
and one who loved the Empire and the old ways in my own 
fashion. Unfortunately, I managed to persuade myself that 
the decline and fall were due to two causes when, as I now 
know to my cost, they were really due to a thousand and one 
causes. It soothed my mortified paganism to lay all the blame 
on Constantine and Christianity. That is why I am here. 

P.: My grievance against Constantine was his lukewarm- 
ness in our cause, and I fear that I allowed my resentment 
to become a little obvious in my book. One lives and learns. 

Z.: One dies and learns, Phil. From much copying, I 
have come to the conclusion that the most necessary virtue 
for an historian is humility, or, if that is beyond him, dis- 
cretion. As a class we seem able to acquire these qualities 
only at the expense of our lives. A chief reason, I think, why 
Eusebius went to Heaven, though he shared your Arianism 
and my prejudices the other way round, is that he was a 
genuinely humble man, humble enough even to make a fool 
of himself. You must have noticed how, out of respect for 
his documents, he would carefully reproduce on one page a 
letter that flatly contradicted some statement of his own on 
another page. You and I never rose to such heights as that. 

P.: Or sank to such depths, maybe ! 

Z.: No; he was aware of the discrepancies and let them 
stand out of sheer honesty. But talk of the angels, here he 
comes himself. 

Eusebius: I apologize for my tardy arrival, Gentlemen. 
I was detained at the gate by a periwigged person who 
flourished a small gold box and demanded to be informed 
why I had omitted all reference to the deaths of Crispus and 
Fausta in what he was pleased to describe as my so-called Life 
of Constantine. It took some time to explain to this person 
that I did not know the circumstances which led to the 
tragedies in question. 

P.: An excellent mystery, my Lord, was that, and I am 
surprised that the moderns have failed to exploit its possi- 
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bilities in their favourite class of reading. There must have 
been much talk on the subject in the Court circles which your 
Lordship frequented ? 

E.; There was, Sir—a great deal of talk. But I did not 
judge that the tittle-tattle of courts constituted fair evidence 
against any man, much less my Emperor. You will doubt- 
less have learned in the excellent lectures provided for you 
here, I understand, by the Infernal Board of Education, that 
the Emperor’s Court and Curia were still largely composed of 
pagans who bitterly resented the increasing favour which he 
was showing to the Christians. Some historians have 
honoured the pagan gossip with their consideration, but to 
me it seemed that silence was the best substitute for a know- 
ledge that none of us possessed. 

Z.: What, then, was the true explanation of the tragedy 
in which the Emperor’s son and wife lost their lives ? 

E.: That, Sir, I am not at liberty to disclose in this place, 
for it would be unjust to deprive—you will pardon me—the 
damned of all their delusions. 

Z. (bridling): My Lord, you entertained some delusions 
yourself about. the character of Constantine. You largely 
created the legend of his sanctity. 

E.: It was not all legend, my dear Zosimus, and, at any 
rate, I have succeeded in dissipating your legend that the 
Emperor became a Christian because the pagan priests were 
too upright to afford him means of expiating the blood upon 
his soul. No one believes your story any more, and all the 
best historians have accepted my date for the Emperor’s con- 
version. 

P.: Gentlemen, you become heated. You must admit, 
though, my Lord, that you pitched your praise of Constantine 
in too high a key. 

E.: I am sorry if I was discourteous; the Emperor’s re- 
putation is very dear to me. As for my praise of him, I wrote 
in the fashion of my age and was not speaking to later genera- 
tions. The pagan rhetoricians wrote about him in exactly 
the same way, before his open avowal of Christianity. It was 
the convention to use superlatives, and you cannot blame us 
if the learned men of other times have misunderstood our 
convention. 

Z.: Yes, but you made him out to be a Christian in 312, 
whereas he retained on his coins until 324 the figure of his 
tutelary deity, Apollo, and such pagan inscriptions as Soli 
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invicto Comiti, and he was not baptized until the day of his 
death in 337. 

E.: Sir, we must remember that he was not merely what 
I believe the English call ‘‘something in the city.’’ He was 
Emperor of the world, and on his action the whole fabric of 
civilization depended. So closely interwoven with that fabric 
had the rites and customs of ancient religion become that to 
lay rough hands on them might have spelt disaster to the 
social order. The letters and edicts which Constantine issued 
in 313 prove that he was already a convinced Christian ; his 
restraint in dealing with paganism proves equally that he was 
a wise man. Very likely the inscription and figure to which 
you refer were due to the Emperor’s pagan officials, with 
whom at first he considered it indiscreet to interfere. Cer- 
tainly, when he became sole master of the Empire, after the 
defeat of his pagan colleague, Licinius, in 324, the emblems 
of the old religion were replaced on his coins by such neutral 
abstractions as ‘‘victory’’ and ‘‘tranquillity,’’ and the 
definitely Christian symbol of the Labarum made its appear- 
ance. If you still maintain your unwarranted conclusion | 
may remind you of the remark of a wise modern historian 
on the point: ‘‘One is inclined to wonder whether the 
numismatist of some future age might not in like manner 
argue from the coins of the long-fallen British Empire that 
in the twentieth century, beside the Christian Trinity, the 
worship of the goddess Britannia still persisted as a vestige 
of the ancient heathenism of the island.’’ As for the Em- 
peror’s postponement of baptism, this was partly due to a 
plan which he cherished of having it done in the river Jordan, 
after the example of Our Lord, and partly to his reluctance to 
identify himself completely with Christianity while he was 
still under obligations to a predominantly pagan world. His 
heavy task of reconciler and peacemaker between two oppos- 
ing cultures must win him a little pardon for what, after all, 
was not a very dishonourable mistake. 

Z.: Perhaps, my Lord. But I still maintain that your 
praises of him were extravagant. 

E.: Ah, Sir, you never saw men whom you loved done 
barbarously to death for their faith. You were never in 
prison and under sentence for its profession, as was I. The 
whole world had conspired to destroy the Christian name, 
and you would blame us who came out of the storm alive be- 
cause we were insufficiently cool in praise of our deliverer ? 
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Well do I remember the day when rumour reached us in 
Caesarea that Constantine and Licinius had jointly issued let- 
ters of toleration for all religions, including Christianity by 
name. The news seemed too incredibly good to be true. For 
nigh three centuries we Christians had walked in darkness 
and the shadow of death, existing on sufferance and denied 
every common human right. And then suddenly, unex. 
pectedly, we found ourselves free. We could lift up our 
heads at last and call ourselves men. You who knew it not 
can never fathom the joy that overwhelmed us while we wel- 
comed from prison dear ones whom we had never thought to 
see again, and rebuilt our churches, and began openly to wor- 
ship our God. Imagine a plant that has long striven desper- 
ately to live in some dark, cold cellar transferred one day to 
a lovely garden. How it shoots up in the sun and takes on 
strength and beauty and bursts into an ecstasy of flowers! 
My flowers, alas, were poor things, for, as I said in my 
Ecclesiastical History, I am not a very clever person, and 
could only stammer my joy and gratitude uncouthly, like a 
country fellow who has been given a pearl by a prince. But 
a generous English historian who is still on earth has said a 
good word for me. ‘‘It is unreasonable,’’ he writes, ‘‘to 
profess surprise that a high view of Constantine’s character, 
and a favourable belief in his prospects of eternal salvation, 
should be entertained by men who now, for the first time in 
many years, could look a policeman in the face.’’ 

P.: But you still entertain a high view of the Emperor’s 
character ? 

E.: Higher than when I was on earth, for now I have a 
better appreciation of his difficulties. It cannot have been 
easy, Gentlemen, to stand in the great stream of human his- 
tory and divert its course without getting immoderately wet. 
Yet all that the Emperor’s enemies can urge against his char- 
acter, apart from a tragedy of whose causes they are totally 
ignorant, is that he loved to declaim orations and to be splen- 
didly dressed. They profess to be disgusted with his curled 
hair and jewelled apparel, forgetting that such things were 
a necessary appanage of the new conception of monarchy 
introduced by the far-sighted Diocletian. And as for his 
orations, he was at least, unlike most orators, quite as ready 
to listen as to speak. On one occasion, emboldened by the 
confident assurance I entertained of his piety, I had begged 
permission to pronounce a discourse on the subject of Our 
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Saviour’s Sepulchre. With this request he most willingly 
complied, and, in the midst of a large number of auditors, 
in the interior of the palace itself, he stood and listened with 
the rest. I entreated him (but in vain) to be seated on the 
imperial throne, which stood nearby. After some time had 
passed, the oration being of considerable length, I was myself 
desirous of concluding, but this he would not permit, and 
exhorted me to proceed to the very end. On my again en- 
treating him to sit, he in his turn admonished me to desist, 
saying that it was not right to listen in a careless attitude to 
the discussion of doctrines relating to God. 

P.: My Lord, I seem to recollect a passage of some writer 
couched in the very words that we have heard from you. 

E.: It gratifies me, Sir, that you should be acquainted 
with my Life of Constantine, which has been so much derided 
by men of your profession. You will perhaps remember, too, 
how the Emperor blushed when the Fathers of Nicaea rose 
to their feet to greet him and would not be seated until they 
beckoned to him to mount his throne. I scarcely dare mention 
it, Gentlemen, but I have been foolish enough even to write 
a little poem on this incident. It is called 


THE BLUSH OF CONSTANTINE 


He who the nations held in his hand, 

Who emperors’ armies thrice had crushed, 
Looked on the weaponless, awe-struck band 

Of Christ’s scarred veterans there—and blushed. 


Companion of the Unconquered Sun, 

Apollo’s image, whose lyre had hushed 

All noises of war, he stood now one 

With friends of a martyred God—and blushed. 


I’m sure to the walls of Heaven that day 

The excited angels pell-mell rushed 

When, gleaming in purple and gold array, 
Constantine entered the Council—and blushed. 


P. (sotto voce): I never thought that we should come to 
this ! 

Z.: Poetry apart, my Lord, would you maintain that the 
Emperor was in any degree a lovable personality ? 

E.: I lived close to him, and I certainly loved him. His 
generosity was boundless, and, though impetuous and hot- 
tempered by nature, he knew how to turn an insult aside with 
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a jest. Once when a terrified courtier announced that his 
statues were being stoned in a popular tumult, he passed his 
hand across his brow and said with a smile: ‘Strange, but 
I feel no headache.’’ It is in such little ways that a man 
reveals his true nature. You may remember the Emperor’s 
comment on that other occasion when a schismatic Christian 
tried to justify his position before him: “‘Oh, Acesius, my 
good fellow, get a ladder and climb up to Heaven by your- 
self.’’ His soldiers who were rough, pagan men forgave him 
his Christianity and worshipped him because he was so brave 
and kindly. After his death, they who had so often made 
and unmade emperors slaughtered in their wild enthusiasm 
for him every rival who by the faintest chance might have 
kept his children from the throne. 

P.: Still, a kind heart aud a sense of humour were hardly 
sufficient justification for adoring Constantine, as the Catho- 
lics did. 

E.: That, Sir, is the vile calumny for which the learned 
Photius stigmatized you as an “‘impious artificer of lies,"’ 
which you most undoubtedly were. 

Z.: My Lord, we had better change the conversation. I 
should be glad to hear your present opinions on Constantine's 
Vision. 

E.: I have not changed my opinions, Sir. I repeat what 
the Emperor himself told me, confirming his statement with 
an oath. He said that about midday, when the sun was 
beginning to decline, he saw with his own eyes the trophy of 
a cross of light in the heavens, above the sun, and bearing 
the inscription, BY THIS CONQUER. He and his whole army, 
who also witnessed the miracle, were struck with amazement. 
Moreover, he said that he doubted within himself what the 
import of the apparition could be. And while he continued 
to ponder and reason on its meaning, night imperceptibly 
drew on. Then in his sleep the Christ of God appeared to 
him with the same sign which he had seen in the heavens, 
and commanded him to have a standard made in the likeness 
of that sign, and to use it as a safeguard in all engagements 
with his enemies—— 

Z.: Excuse me, my Lord, but we know all this. What I 
should like to learn is your opinion of certain theories that 
have been ventilated regarding your recital. It has been 
suggested in some quarters, I fear, that you concocted the 
whole story yourself. 
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E.: Ignorance is capable of suggesting anything, Sir. 
A little acquaintance with Roman religious customs and 
Roman psychology would have saved its perpetrators from 
this ridiculous speculation. I need but remind you of the 
words in which it is dismissed by the greatest Roman scholar 
which Constantine’s Gaul has produced in modern times: 
“Je trouve, dans la maniére dont ces prodiges nous sont 
racontés, une couleur paienne et romaine qui ne permet guére 
de penser qu’ils soient nés dans l’esprit de |l’évéque de 
Césarée.”’ 
Z.: As a pagan myself, I heartily agree with the conclu- 
sion of M. Boissier. But in exonerating you, my Lord, did 
not that eminent authority tend to incriminate Constantine ? 
E.: Yes, Sir, but only because, like so many scholars, 
he was afraid to mention the word miracle. Yet how else are 
we to explain what happened except on the supposition of a 
miracle? Before the Battle of the Milvian Bridge there is 
the fullest evidence that Constantine was a pagan. Imme- 
diately after the Battle, it is equally certain that he was a 
convinced Christian. Something extraordinary must have 
taken place in the interval to work so marvellous a change in 
him. His own account is that which he related on oath to me. 
If we disbelieve him, there is no alternative explanation avail- 
able for us, and we are left with a mystery as baffling as any 
miracle. To escape it, some learned men attribute the Em- 
peror’s choice to mere political shrewdness, he divining from 
what he had observed of its power that the Christian Church 
was, as the saying is, the right horse to back. Others, equally 
learned, deny this, fearful that by allowing any such extra- 
ordinary diffusion of Christianity as would render the theory 
plausible they might only be admitting by a back door the 
very miracle which they had thrown out in front. As was re- 
marked by a witty French colleague of mine who, I regret 
to say, did no honour to the episcopate: ‘‘Il n’y a rien qui 
s'arrange aussi facilement que les faits.’’ I am aware that 
most students of the subject now admit the objectivity of the 
vision but deny that it was miraculous. They assert that such 
luminous crosses or parhelia have been observed on not a few 
occasions. Constantine’s cross, however, was the shape of 
the Greek letter x, and the annals of astronomy have yet to 
record an instance of a parhelion so formed. Moreover, the 
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Emperor swore that he saw not only a cross but the words 
BY THIS CONQUER, a phenomenon, I think, that may not be so 
easily capped from the science books. 

Z.: I was never very good at science, my Lord, and | 
am afraid that my friend here, a rude fellow as you know, 
has gone to sleep. I shall therefore ask you a final question. 
You have told us why you think that Constantine was an 
upright and likeable man. Will you now tell me why you 
think that he was also a great man? 

E.: In brief, Sir, because his achievements were so great. 
You can no longer be swayed by pagan prejudices, and will, 
therefore, admit, I think, that the religious revolution which 
he inaugurated and directed was the most momentous in 
human history. Secondly, he began the transformation of 
Roman Law by impregnating it with Christian principles of 
justice and equity which were unknown to earlier legislators. 
Thirdly, he transmitted to the western world a conception 
of monarchical rule which governed all its future develop- 
ment. Finally, he founded Constantinople. I tried long ago 
to do justice to his work, but I was not big enough for the 
task. My instrument, the stilted rhetoric of the schools, broke 
in my inexpert hands. Indeed, I think now that only a great 
poet could have done him justice. His achievement was 
too vast, too awe-inspiring, for a true sense of it to be con- 
veyed through the cold medium of an historian’s pages. 

Z.: It was my contention that he achieved nothing except 
the destruction of the Empire. 

E.: You died too soon, Sir, to see the Empire re-arise 
in the East on Constantine’s foundations. So surely and 
stoutly had he laid them that New Rome was strong enough 
to withstand the menace of Asia for a thousand years. It 
was under the protection of Constantine’s City that the new 
nations of the West grew up and prospered, for had there 
been no Constantinople there might well have been no flower- 
ing of Christian civilization such as the Middle Ages pro- 
duced. The hordes of Islam would have seen to that. 


JAMES BRODRICK. 
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“POPULAR FRONT 


LECTION night, nineteen hundred and——. 
E Father Brennan sat back in his easy chair and con- 
sidered the situation. The wireless set, which he had 
just switched off to avoid the inevitable subversive ‘‘political 
review,’’ had just announced the state of parties. 

“Popular Front,’’ the voice had proclaimed, in tones clearly 
betraying the speaker’s jubilation, ‘‘two hundred and forty- 
eight; Labour, one hundred and forty-seven ; National Con- 
servatives, one hundred and forty-two; British Union of 
Fascists, seventy-three. Whatever the result of the polls still 
to be declared the Popular Front is now certain of being 
the strongest party, and with the assured support of the 
majority of official Labour members will have a majority of 
at least fifty over all other parties combined.”’ 

At this point, having heard enough, Father Brennan had 
switched off. His face was grave. 

It had been generally expected that the new Popular Front, 
uniting every variety of ‘‘Leftist’’ elements, would score 
heavily. Conditions were all in its favour. Unemployment 
had risen again lately, following the reaching of the apex 
point in the country’s rearmament programme. People had 
said all through that the artificial boom thus created could 
not last, and the consequent distress and reaction against the 
Government had provided the ‘‘Left’’ elements with their 
long and patiently-waited opportunity. Even official Labour 
had been unable to withstand the onslaught. Its remedies 
were not drastic enough for the new situation. Its best plat- 
form speakers were no match for the Popular Front orators 
either in eloquence, fire or personality. Labour’s best young 
blood had been enticed over to the extremists through the 
persistent Communist penetration of Labour and Co-operative 
youth movements. Backed by the subversive elements that 
had organized in groups all over the country, encouraged by 
the incredibly foolish ‘‘emancipated’’ writers and University 
professors, combining the secularist organizations of every 
complexion from pale pink to blood red ; strengthened by the 
adhesion of Modernist Christians, schoolteachers and half- 
baked students, the newly-formed Popular Front had ex- 
ploited the workers’ discontent, given a lead to the God-hating 
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crew who masqueraded as the ‘‘Friends of the atheistic 
Soviet’’ and the respectable Quakers who had been taken in 
by the new Stalin Constitution. The result might have been 
foreseen but the ‘“‘National’’ Government, an uneasy com- 
bination of inveterate ‘‘die-hards,’’ doctrinaire Liberals and 
tame Labourites, had shut its eyes and ears to clear warnings. 
The growing boldness of the ‘“‘proletariat’’ party had not 
been met by the radical reforms necessary. The exhibitions 
of Soviet ‘Educational Methods”’ in centres of learning, and 
the display of blasphemous posters on public buildings had 
become common occurrences, following the Government’s re- 
fusal to take action so long as no actual disturbances resulted. 
At the elections the Fascists had put a surprising number of 
candidates in the field and had rallied considerable support, 
but apparently the effort to stem the tide had come too late. 
The Popular Front, in other words, the Communist Party, 
was in office, and with the assured support of many who 
had got in under the official banner of Labour, was not only 
in office but in power. And seeing that the election had been 
won by “‘constitutional’’ methods, there was no appeal, save 
the now impossible appeal to force. The victory could be 
hailed as constitutional, despite the common knowledge that 
the Popular Front candidates openly accepted the Communist 
programme of revolution, the programme which had stood 
for years as a challenge to the Government, to the constitu- 
tion and to the peace of the country—a challenge ignored. 

Father Brennan took from his desk the book—the little 
black and red sixpennyworth which he had bought three years 
ago at the Communist bookshop in the High Street—and read 
once more the passage he had so many times quoted, in his 
efforts to rouse his own people to a realization of the threat 
that daily grew nearer and more sinister : 


Revolution ‘is not only necessary because there is no 
other way of overthrowing the ruling class, but also be- 
cause only in the process of revolution is the overthrow- 
ing class able to purge itself of the dross of the old 
society. . . 

The Communists disdain to conceal their views and 
aims. They openly declare that their aims can only 
be attained by the forcible overthrow of all the existing 
social conditions. Let the ruling class tremble at a 
Communist revolution. . . 


Well; the nation as a whole had disregarded this plain 
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warning. The Government, wanting in Christian principle, 
wanting in statesmanship, wanting in political sense, had 
ignored the threat, and those who should have been the 
nation’s leaders in the day of danger had failed it. Those 
who stood for revolution and violence were now in power. 
What would they do? 

More than a year ago, he reflected, a local Catholic men’s 
meeting had been the occasion of mob violence, which only 
the timely arrival of large forces of police had prevented from 
turning to bloodshed. He remembered how, coming away 
from the meeting with the principal speaker of the evening, 
one who had Jong ago seen the peril and had attacked it again 
and again from the platform in his efforts to rouse his fellow- 
countrymen and fellow-Catholics, their car had been sur- 
rounded by a mixed crowd of roughs and young fellows of 
the student type, with a sprinkling of wild-eyed young women 
and girls. Cowed by the police, they had contented them- 
selves with shouting abuse and flinging dirt, whilst giving 
the Communist salute of the threatening clenched fist. At 
last the car, battered and smothered with filth, and with every 
window streaming with spittle, had got away. Father Bren- 
nan had muttered a fervent ‘“Thank God !”’ 

The man beside him had remarked: ‘‘That’s only the pre- 
lude to what’s coming, Father !’’ 

Was he right? 

Again, after a more recent public meeting in the town, at 
which he had stood up for the Church against vile and 
venomous attacks by speaker after speaker, while the chairman 
(a local minister of the Church of England who decked his 
church railings with Communist posters, called himself a 
priest and prided himself on his breadth of view) just smirked 
and nodded his approval, only with the help of his friends 
had he escaped the mob by a back door, while the crowd 
rushed the platform and finished the meeting with the ‘‘Inter- 
nationale.”’ 

He had heard how, over in Linchester, no more than thirty 
miles away, the local Communists, months ago, were openly 
discussing which church they would start on. They were led, 
he knew, by one whose name would be found in the register 
of Baptisms at the church which figured as number one on 
their list. 

Only three months ago, Catholics leaving one of the big 
annual conferences had been attacked by a mob which had 
been called Protestant. Certainly, extreme Protestants of the 
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Kensit type had been prominent among the leaders, doing 
the work of the anti-God for him, but he knew that crowd. 
He knew that the label was immaterial. The riverside dis. 
tricts and the slums that lay behind the docks could produce 
twenty—nay, thirty thousand such men to whom the name 
mattered less than nothing. Was not the Popular Front to 
unite all proletarian parties? Was not the cry ‘‘Workers of 
the world—Unite!’’ And was not this just the type of 
‘‘worker’’ the Reds would and could rely upon to carry out 
the details of their programme of ‘‘necessary revolution” ? 
What would these men do when they realized their new 
power! They would far outnumber the police force of the 
whole city, and, if they chose to open the prison and liberate 
the inmates, their numbers would be swelled by many hun- 
dreds of the country’s worst characters. 

Of the immediate consequences of the election result there 
could be no doubt. The mere psychological effect was bound 
to play into the hands of the extremists. To half the nation 
the knowledge that the Popular Front, made up as it was of 
all the most subversive elements, had suddenly risen to power, 
would bring anxiety and unrest, even dismay. Those sections 
of the community which stood for peaceful government and 
the freedom of religion, and which had some knowledge of 
the Communist programme and methods, could anticipate 
nothing but the worst. The late Government whose resigna- 
tion had been a desperate bid for an increase of strength, 
could only feel that their challenge had resulted in making 
their helplessness clearer before an enemy who now con- 
fronted them in all the strength and brazenness of his sweep- 
ing victory ; having dallied for years with the dehumanizing 
problem of unemployment, they must now expect from their 
victims a merciless retribution. The small ‘‘moderate’’ ele- 
ment in the Popular Front would be quite unable to restrain 
their followers if these decided to apply the letter of the Com- 
munist programme. In Parliament, of course, they could 
fight and perhaps delay for some time any drastic alteration 
of the Constitution, but what might not happen before Parlia- 
ment met? Disorders would be inevitable. The first condi- 
tion for the coming revolution was already fulfilled: what 
said the book ? 


When the ruling classes are disorganized . . . the Party 
of the proletariat is confronted with the task of leading 
the masses to a direct attack upon the bourgeois State. 
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What form this “‘direct attack’? would take might be only 
too clearly apprehended. Spain, still a vivid memory, had 
experienced just such an attack and had only just survived. 
Would England go the same way? 

“Such things could never happen here,’’ had been a stock 
comforter of those who had refused to read the signs. The 
rising number of acts of open hostility to religion during the 
past year had demolished that theory. The only question 
left was, to what extremes would men go who had already 
overthrown God within their own souls and now experienced 
the first chance of gratifying the anti-God lust that was the 
spirit of Communism ? 

Father Brennan sighed. ‘“‘Ah, well, we have only our- 
selves to blame. The vigorous promulgation of a Catholic 
social order by Catholics of all classes, put forward with half 
the ardour and organization of the Communists, would have 
saved the situation. We might have done that, a few years 
ago. As it is...” 

The priest made a slow and thoughtful sign of the cross 
upon himself, then leant back and closed his eyes. 


His moment of quiet prayer was interrupted by the tele- 
phone bell. With thoughts of an urgent sick-call, and what 
it might mean to carry the Host through the streets this night, 
he rose and lifted the receiver. 

“Hullo. That you, Father? This is Burke speaking, Jack 
Burke. Listen. It’s bad. There’s a commotion of some sort 
broken out down in the River Street quarter. There’s a 
mighty crowd of them—couldn’t say how many, but they’ve 
walked clean through the police and the soldiers won’t turn 
out against them. They’re making your way. They’ve got 
cans of petrol, and some of them are waving great torches. 
Nick Brackley is leading them. I’m in a telephone box, cor- 
ner of River Street and Dock Lane, and from here I can see 
where they’ve overturned a tram and there’s three policemen 
lying in the road—dead, I reckon. They’re smashing up 
Mrs. Flynn’s repository. Get away, Father, while there’s 
time !’’ ; 

The voice ceased in a medley of sounds. If Brackley had 
seen Burke in the telephone booth he would guess the rest. 

And Jack would be powerless in the midst of that mad 
mob . . . God help him! 
Get away while there’s time! Well, there wasn’t much of 
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that now. Dock Lane was scarcely half a mile away. He 
wished his curate, Father Lacey, had been in ; company would 
have been a comfort; but Father Lacey had gone up to the 
convent to see about next week’s prize-day celebrations. He 
was down to make a speech! What would happen to all that 
now? Then the thought of the convent and the nuns, next 
in the mob’s path after dealing with the church, sent him 
back to the telephone. He dialled the convent number. There 
was no response. He tried again—and then realized the 
truth. As a last resource he tried once more, this time to 
get the police station. But the telephone was dead. 

The capture of telephone exchanges was, he knew, part 
of the tactics of the Communist revolution. How well he re- 
membered the passage, one among the many he had read so 
often in his efforts to rouse his men’s organizations : 


The conquest of power by the proletariat does not mean 
peacefully capturing the ready-made bourgeois State 
machinery. .. The conquest of power by the proletariat 
is the violent overthrow of bourgeois power, the destruc- 
tion of the capitalist State apparatus. . . 


He ran to the kitchen. No time to waste now! His house- 
keeper was by the table, comfortably seated in her easy chair 
and engaged at her everlasting knitting and a book. At the 
priest’s sudden entry she started up. 

**See here, Mrs. Grey, there’s trouble—there’s a mob com- 
ing to attack the church. Don’t ask questions, put on your 
things and get away, quick. Go to your sister’s, anywhere— 
but away from here. Don’t you understand? You’re not 
safe near the church! Hurry—hurry for your life!’’ And 
he was gone. 

By the dim light from the sanctuary lamp and the street 
lights shining through the high windows, Father Brennan 
passed from the sacristy to the altar steps. Behind him, in 
the house, he was relieved to hear the back door bang. His 
method with Mrs. Grey had been effective. Please God she 
was now well on her way to greater safety. 

Suddenly he became conscious of another noise outside in 
the street, the like of which in all his sixty years he had never 
heard before. The surge and the tramp of many feet; the 
distant murmur of many voices, punctuated with angry shouts 
and high-pitched hysterical cries—a medley of sound, con- 
fused and broken, and ever growing louder . . . louder. . . 
Strange lights flickered through the windows—the torches! 
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The shouting and the tramping grew still louder; seemed to 
pause and then rise to a roar as a tremendous thud shook the 
outer doors of the church. He had just time to open the 
tabernacle and consume the Sacred Species. It might be his 
Viaticum! The battering with heavy baulks of timber was 
incessant till the doors flew in with a crash. 

- The priest rose from his knees now and turned to face the 
flood that swept through the church. They might fire the 
building; they might pillage and destroy; they could not, 
thank God, commit the supreme sacrilege, for the tabernacle 
was empty... 

On they came. Someone found the switches, and in the 
sudden blaze of light he could distinguish faces. At their 
head was Nick Brackley, the renegade Catholic; and there 
was Tom Flint—another. Poor Tom! Holding aloft a torch 
in one hand and with a petrol can in-the other was Bud 
Stalkey, who ought to be doing time, and behind him was one 
whom he recognized from his picture in that morning’s paper 
as due for hanging. Evidently they had opened the prison 
and armed the rabble. ‘‘True to type!’’ he reflected. Stand- 
ing on one of the benches and brandishing an iron bar which 
seemed too heavy for his puny muscles, was a lanky youth 
whom he knew to be a leader among the embryo “‘intellec- 
tuals” of the University, and near him he saw Mark Vigor, 
secretary of the local ‘‘Left Club.’’ Coming round the pulpit 
was a character easily recognized, Abel Kreel, rabid no- 
Popery man and Bible-thumper. Thickly sprinkled among 
the mob were faces of every low type the city slums and back 
alleys could muster. They were all there, he realized. The 
Popular Front. Somewhere near the back of the church a 
dingy red flag, bearing the hammer and sickle device of the 
anti-God, waggled unsteadily. 

They were within the sanctuary now. Someone was shout- 
ing at him above the turmoil, but the only words he could 
catch were so horribly blasphemous that he found himself 
saying what alone seemed to fit the occasion: ‘‘Father, for- 
give them !”’ 

The lights flashed on something bright and metallic as it 
swept before him in an upward curve. An axe! Yes; they 
had used those on priests in Spain. 

“In manus Tuas, Domine——.”’ 

But the axe had flashed again, downwards. The Popular 


Front had won its first victory. 
T. W. C. CURD. 











GERMANY AND THE ENCYCLICAL 


NLY a few weeks ago the long and severe illness of 
( ) Pius XI still cast its gloom across the Catholic 

world. Men went with fear in their hearts lest so 
distinguished and so wise a leader should be taken from them 
and with a prayer upon their lips that it might not prove so. 
We are profoundly thankful that it is the prayer which has 
been answered, not the anxiety that has been suffered to 
deepen into sorrow and the sense of a rare loss. The Holy 
Father’s remarkable recovery and return to full activity have 
been signalized by the issue of two Encyclical Letters which 
emphasize and state anew principles of judgment and of action 
with regard to two of the most important social and political 
systems of our day. The first—‘‘Divini Redemptoris’’—is 
concerned with Communism. Once again the blatant 
materialism and the consequent denial of and opposition to 
any true religion which lie at its very root are clearly ex- 
posed : there is sympathy with those who, in Russia, Spain 
and elsewhere, have experienced its terror and oppression, 
and understanding concerning such as, through their own 
distress or out of impatience with prevailing social and 
economic ills, have become its dupes or advocates, even while 
they reject its godlessness and brutal methods. Perhaps the 
most inspiring portion of the Encyclical is the earnest appeal 
to Catholics, both clergy and laity alike, to develop an acuter 
social consciousness, to be more definitely of the number of 
those ‘‘who hunger and thirst after justice,’’ and to seek the 
solution of these pressing problems with greater insistence 
and more readiness to make what sacrifice is needed to accord 
with true principles of justice and of faith. 

The second Letter is more limited in its application. Ad- 
dressed to the bishops of Germany, it deals with the present 
position of the Church in that country, and in its three striking 
words of introduction—‘‘Mit brennender Sorge’’—reveals the 
reason for its composition. ‘‘Sorge’’ is indeed the keynote of 
the Letter—‘‘Sorge,’’ anxiety, concern and care for Catholics, 
particularly in State employment, who have been subjected 
to undue interference and oppression, as well as for some who 
have tried to compromise between new and old, and to graft 
upon the Christian ideas of God and faith and morai duty 
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modern notions which are quite incompatible with these; 
“Sorge’’ also in regard to those who, after entering into a 
solemn Concordat with the Holy See, have, in the Pontiff’s 
words, ‘‘emasculated the terms of this treaty, distorted their 
meaning and eventually considered its more or less official 
violation as a normal policy’’ and have indulged in ‘‘syste- 
matic hostility’’ against the Church. The first portion of the 
Encyclical consists of a dignified protest against these re- 
peated breaches of the Concordat. This was not concluded, 
he adds, in any spirit of false optimism or without serious 
misgivings: the difficulties were obvious enough: it was 
hoped no doubt that time and a measure of good will might 
bring at least their partial solution. But instead of this the 
experience of these past years has ‘‘fixed responsibilities and 
laid bare iniquities which from the outset aimed only at a war 
of extermination,’’ and in the furrows where the seed of peace 
had been sown the cockle of distrust, hatred and defamation 
has been all too plentifully scattered. 

What has prompted the Holy Father to this energetic pro- 
test is more than anything else the determined attempt that 
is being made in Germany to do away with the strictly Catho- 
lic schools. These are, of course, guaranteed by the Con- 
cordat as fulfilling and safeguarding one of the most funda- 
mental of all Catholic duties, the religious education of the 
young. Though the various Catholic youth organizations 
were allowed to continue after 1933, attacks were very soon 
made upon them, more often perhaps lateral than frontal ; 
pressure was brought to bear upon their members and certain 
disabilities attached to such membership. Though it was not 
compulsory for boys and girls to enter the ‘‘Hitler Jugend’”’ 
or its feminine counterpart, the ‘‘Bund Deutscher Madel,’’ the 
effort was made to suppress any competition. In the Fulda 
Pastoral for 1935 parents were warned that they could in con- 
science send their children ‘‘only into those organizations in 
which their religious convictions are respected, their moral 
integrity not endangered, where they have opportunity, by 
right as well as fact, to fulfil their Sunday obligation, in which 
the freedom of conscience is secured to them and their Catholic 
sentiment of honour will not be outraged by scurrilous abuse 
of bishops and pastors and distortion of the history of the 
Church.’’ Many factors, the appeal of the new national spirit 
as much as the exercise of pressure, have reduced the num- 
bers belonging to the Catholic organizations. It is perhaps 
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significant that the Holy Father considers the possibility that 
membership of a State youth-formation, apart from the school, 
will be enforced. In this case he asserts ‘‘without prejudice 
to rights of religious associations, it is the absolute right of 
youths as well as of parents to see that this formation is purged 
of all manifestations hostile to the Church and Christianity.” 
The attempt to impose a uniform system of national educa- 
tion is a much more serious threat. At the present moment 
there is, in Germany, a craze for unity and uniformity at any 
cost, exaggerated but not unnatural in a country where indi- 
vidualism has been rife and local sentiment very strong, and 
which achieved its first political union in modern times and, 
as the Nazis are fond of stating, its first complete unity in 
1933- And behind this passion for unification lurks the desire, 
as far as public life and influence are concerned, to deCatho- 
licize the Catholic population and to secure the national Ger- 
man Weltanschauung throughout. As I have said before,’ this 
Weltanschauung is an outlook upon life which it is the func- 
tion of education to produce. To the Nazi mind the State has 
the task of developing this special way of regarding life and 
ensuring that all its members are trained to have it. It is 
not wholly mental ; it springs from a particular racial char- 
acter and is the expression of the German soul and spirit. 
Religion, the value of which they do not, at least officially, 
deny, may only enter in when this Weltanschauung has been 
guaranteed. 

It was to be expected, therefore, that an attack would be 
made sooner or later upon the continued existence of ‘‘con- 
fessional’ schools. And it was equally obvious that Catho- 
lics must and would defend their right to maintain and estab- 
lish schools of their own, a right due to them in natural jus- 
tice and further safeguarded by the clear provisions of the 
Concordat. Recent reports that the overwhelming majority 
of parents in certain Catholic regions were in favour of the 
undenominational system and were willing to withdraw their 
children from the Catholic schools they have enjoyed for so 
long, appeared to show a surprising change of attitude which 
even official pressure could hardly have compelled. More 
detailed inquiry conducted in some of the dioceses has indi- 
cated that the figures given for the plebiscite were quite un- 
real and even fictitious. The parents were not left without 
clear guidance. In a Pastoral Letter read in the churches of 


a‘A New Kulturkampf.’”” Tue Montu, December, 1935, pp. 504—511. 
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Miinster on March 14th, the Bishop, Graf von Galen, insists 
that in the proposed community school— 


Catholic principles of education cannot be effectively 
applied. There can be no praying in common and no 
methodical guidance and instruction in the Christian rule 
of life... It is the religious duty and the political right 
of parents to insist on having their Catholic confessional 
schools. In no circumstances, therefore, can Catholic 
parents reconcile it with their duty to God and their con- 
science to vote for the introduction of the new community 
school or to give it their support. 


With real understanding of the difficult position in which 
they may be placed, the Holy Father repeats this warning to 
parents. The rights and obligations that are theirs and that 
have been conferred upon them by God are at present the sub- 
ject of attack. ‘‘Religious lessons maintained for the sake 
of appearances, within the framework of an educational sys- 
tem which works against religion, do not justify a vote in 
favour of non-confessional schools.’’ He will never refrain, 
he promises, from bringing before the authorities responsible 
the duty of respecting freedom of education. But whatever 
be the outcome of his protests, he reminds parents that no one 
can take from them their responsibility before God for the 
children committed to their charge. ‘‘No one who pretends 
to relieve you of your duties can answer for you to the Eternal 
Judge, when He will ask: ‘Where are those I confided to 
you?’ May every one of you be able to reply: ‘Of them 
whom Thou hast given me, I have not lost any one.’ ”’ 

In view of this energetic protest is it likely that the Con- 
cordat will be officially denounced? It seems clear from the 
Encyclical that the Vatican will not take the initiative: this 
would expose the German Catholics to a more open and un- 
restrained attack. Nor does it appear probable that the first 
step will be taken by the German Government. An open 
rupture with Rome would have the effect of uniting Catholics 
more closely. Much of the infiltration of Nazi ideas into 
Catholic circles has been due to the claim of State and party 
that it is attached to a positive Christianity and has preserved 
the Church from the persecution which it has met with under 
atheist Bolshevism in Spain and Soviet Russia. The leading 
article of the Vélkischer Beobachter for March 22nd dealt with 
the subject of treaty obligations with particular reference to 
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the Concordat. Loyalty must be absolute, it asserted, when 
it is concerned with absolute values such as God, nation, race 
and honour: in relation to mutable and secondary values, it 
may have to vary and even, under certain circumstances, be- 
come dangerous and immoral. ‘‘Loyalty towards a treaty 
cannot always and in every case be regarded as obligatory . . . 
Even a contract with the Holy See is not a sacrosanct, un- 
touchable and eternal value in itself; it must adapt itself to 
living developments, if it is not to become impotent.”’ This 
vague conclusion is capable of various interpretations. It may, 
of course, be regarded as a threat; more probably it is a hint 
that further negotiation for the revision of the Concordat 
would not be unacceptable, or it is even a real effort to justify 
the breaches that are the occasion of the Papal protest. There 
are other circumstances which would dissuade the rulers of 
Germany from an overt rupture. The economic situation is 
still a difficult one and they would like to show a united front 
to the world. Further, the Italians, Austrians and Spanish 
Nationalists with whom they are on terms of political friend- 
ship, would be the last to welcome such a policy. 

Apart from the sections of exhortation to the clergy and 
laity and a special appeal directed to the youth whose future 
is in question, the main body of the Encyclical develops the 
Christian doctrine of faith in God and Christ, in the Church 
and in the Primacy and emphasizes the nature and conse- 
quences of the moral order. Thereby, a number of false 
notions that have been introduced to German minds under 
titles borrowed from the true Faith are thrown into relief. 
God is the personal God of the Christian revelation. The 
term cannot be applied to any natural power or, as in the 
tenets of the Deutsche Glaubensbewegung, to the Urwille, 
the primal religious will of the German people which has 
manifested itself in the great figures of German experience. 
No purely human ideal or value, whether that of race or people 
or State, can be exalted above its purely human level and 
made the object of a religious cult or worship. ‘‘Revela- 
tion’’ is the positive word of God addressed to man: it may 
not be made to signify on Hegelian lines the mirroring in 
human history of the supposedly evolving spirit. ‘‘Faith” 
is the acceptance of what God has revealed; the joyful and 
proud confidence in the future of one’s own nation, good 
though it may be, has nothing to do with religious faith. 
‘‘Immortality’’ is a consequence of man’s spiritual soul and 
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is connected with the thought of punishment and reward and 
with the moral order; to apply the term to race survival here 
on earth is to rob it of all significance. Christ is unique: 
He is the One Mediator and Redeemer : no other figure may 
be set by His side. There is One Church of Christ with a 
message and mission that is universal. Whoever tampers 
with that message and mars the Church’s unity, is endeavour- 
ing to retouch a divine structure, himself unauthorized to 
interfere. Grace is the order of God’s love that has raised 
man upwards to Himself. It is above all natural gifts which 
can neither equal it, nor make amends for its absence. 

The notions which are here contrasted with Christian doc- 
trine can only be described as pagan. Muddled and indefinite 
they may be, but it is sufficiently evident that they will in 
no wise fit into the Christian scheme of thought. It would 
seem, therefore, worth while to repeat the question: How 
strong is Neo-paganism in Germany to-day? Or—what is 
really the same question put the other way round—what are 
the ‘‘pagan’’ sources from which this opposition to the Catho- 
lic Church takes its rise? As is generally known, there are a 
number of small German sects which profess a kind of 
paganism, usually connected with the spirit of the race and 
an occasional revival of a long-buried deity like Wotan or 
Thor. The most serious is that of the Deutsche Glaubens- 
bewegung, whose founder and archpriest is the former 
Lutheran convert to Hinduism, Dr. Hauer; this is meant to 
be essentially Aryan and part of a wider Indo-Germanic move- 
ment. The recent reconciliation between Herr Hitler and 
General Ludendorff has been interpreted as a measure of Nazi 
support for these movements. It is true that the General, 
who is one of the most vociferous of the pagans and startled 
the world on the occasion of his seventieth birthday (April 9, 
1935) with the statement that he was no mere opponent of 
Christianity but literally an anti-Christian and a heathen and 
proud of it too, made that claim. But it seems unlikely that 
the reconciliation was intended to have more than a personal 
significance. The Times correspondent for April 8th states 
that it was subsequently intimated that the talk was purely 
personal and that official intentions towards the religious 
movement which the General conducts are purely negative in 
character. The ban on his ‘‘Tannenberg League’’ will not 
be raised, but no measures will be taken against his ‘‘few”’ 
followers and his pagan publication will be allowed to 
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continue. Indeed, reports from various sources indicate that 
the Neo-pagans are not finding their path to a pagan paradise 
too strewn with roses. Quite apart from squabbles and 
free fights among themselves, they find that their books are 
confiscated; they have been informed by General Goering 
and Herr Rosenberg that Wotan and Thor are definitely de- 
funct and may not be exhumed; their pagan wedding cere- 
monies are ‘‘verboten’’; and one of the sects has had to take 
refuge behind the label of an ‘‘Archzological Society.’’ * 

But it is not in the existence of such sects that is to be found 
the real source of what may be called paganism in modern 
Germany. That source was already indicated, in the late nine- 
teenth century, in the works of Nietzsche. It is sometimes 
said that Nietzsche is the father, or at least the prophet, of 
Nazi-ism and Fascism, just as Hegel via Marx, or Marx de- 
riving from and misinterpreting Hegel, is the prophet of the 
socialistic State. However true this may be of the latter, it 
is not so of the former. The doctrine of the Totalitarian State 
has its affinities with Hegel; it has none with Nietzsche, who 
would consider the State and, a fortiori the Totalitarian State, 
as an unmitigated evil. The State, he says, is ‘‘the coldest 
of all monsters.’’ He denies the association of culture with 
the State, asserts that culture is unpolitical, even anti-politi- 
cal, and that the golden ages of culture have been those of 
political break-up and decline. The greatest sin of the State 
in his eyes is its attempt to reduce all things to a common 
and undistinguished level, to impose an average or even 
national outlook and to hinder the emergence of the genius 
and the Superman. And if he has little patience with the all- 
absorbing State, his sympathy with excessive nationalism is 
no greater. He laments the suppression of the true German 
spirit to the advantage of the German Reich, detests the 
Pan-Germanism of the Hohenzollern regime and urges the 
philosopher to become a ‘‘good European’’ and labour for 
the fusion of peoples and their cultures. Indeed, it is doubt- 
ful whether that pale and strange genius would have felt him- 
self more at home in the Germany of 1937 than he did in the 
money- and comfort-seeking bourgeois civilization of his own 
day. 

But for all that there are certain elements in the new Ger- 
many which might well be qualified as Nietzschean. And 


1 Cf. a report from the Berlin correspondent of The Tyd, in The Tablet for 
April 3, 1937. 
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this is particularly true of the attitude of many Germans to- 
wards Christianity and the Church. For Nietzsche Chris- 
tianity was something completely foreign to the German 
people : their acceptance of it was das deutsche Verhangnis, 
the German evil destiny or doom. His quarrels with two of the 
men who appeared to him to have characters essentially Ger- 
man, were due to what he deemed their apostasy ; with Wag- 
ner for composing ‘‘Parsifal’’ wherein he detected the ‘‘spirit 
of the Counter-Reformation’”’ ; with Bismarck for compromis- 
ing with the liberal parties and pretending to be the Chan- 
cellor of an officially Christian State. Not that he was unable 
to see a certain grandeur in the religion from which he would 
gladly have emancipated his country. Even if he does con- 
sider it as Eastern and essentially associated with the Latin 
races, he does not, for all that, treat it with contempt and 
vulgar abuse. The Catholic Church is a great monument 
of history, he allows, and the Latin peoples are naturally at 
home within its fold. Apostasy in Latin countries is a with- 
drawal not only from the faith but also from the spirit of the 
people; in Germany the contrary is true, it is a return to the 
character of the race. His attack upon Christianity had little 
in common with that of the rationalist or self-styled free- 
thinker. It is his less gifted and more modern imitators who 
have ransacked the archaic armoury of the Tiibingen school 
in search of any weapons they might find. The Germans 
have it in them, he asserts, to be the first unChristian people 
in Europe; their nature is rooted deep in northern barbarism. 
Their very name, he maintains, indicates that they are 
heathens, for it was given them by the Goths after the latter 
had been converted. And what was first spoken as a name of 
dishonour must be made by them their greatest claim to fame. 
Then would the work of Luther be complete. Luther is im- 
portant because he taught them to revolt against Rome. 
Otherwise he is held in scant repute and blamed for substitu- 
ting for what was an imposing and noble edifice a shabby 
and bourgeois building of his own. For him Luther is of 
moment because he ‘‘protested’’ and not for what his protest 
was to result in. A protest is essentially negative, substan- 
tially a revolt. 

Luther’s protest was made against the unity of the One 
Church and not against all the doctrines of that Church ; what 
remained afterwards was a series of fragments, twisted some- 
times and distorted from their living unity in the Whole. The 
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new protest of Nazi-ism is against Christianity and all its 
works. Vague and undecided it may be, due to a sense of 
national isolation and inspired with a new and cloudy 
mysticism of race and blood, but something of the kind is 
there. Its very vagueness is part of its danger. How much 
of it is due rather to the defeatism of the post-War years and 
the new-found and hypersensitive consciousness of national 
uniqueness and position, it is not easy to suggest ; as it would 
be unwise to prophesy how long its effects may last, how 
widely its influence pervade. 

What is positive in this outlook is not religious at all, ex- 
cept in the sense that it enlists in its service those emotions 
and that idealism which should be active in the religious 
sphere. And here again Nietzsche supplies an explanation. 
Wagner he abandoned when he had written ‘‘Parsifal’’ ; this 
was nothing short of treason in the composer who had pro- 
duced the heroic figure of Siegfried. Nietzsche denies the 
Christian virtues, and his modern disciples follow him here, 
because they refer to a standard outside this world and make 
themselves independent of the ceaseless play of striving forces 
and individuals in this world. This appeal to something be- 
yond is cowardice in the face of life, as love and sympathy 
and pity, and incidentally justice, are an unworthy attempt 
to interfere with the natural pre-eminence of the strong. It 
would perhaps be unfair to attribute all these sentiments to 
the modern Nazi formation. Nietzsche is a determined indi- 
vidualist whereas the young Nazi is taught to think with and 
work for his national community. What is common to both 
is the stress laid upon the purely natural qualities of vigour 
and strength and courage, of devoted service of race or 
country, of a kind of heroic greatness in success and even de- 
feat. The subtler shades are lost, the supernatural and re- 
ligious element, which could teach that greater heroism can 
often be found in patience and self-effacement than in the 
self-assertion of the strong, is excluded. The Holy Father 
in his appeal refers to this. ‘‘You are often told about heroic 
greatness, in lying opposition to evangelical humility and 
patience. Why conceal the fact that there are heroisms in 
moral life? That the preservation of baptismal innocence is 
an act of heroism that deserves credit ?’’ Behind this forma- 
tion is a call to something that is from the sheerly natural 
point of view inspiring and able to awaken and to stir ideals. 
It is an heroische Diesseitigkeit, an ‘‘heroic this-worldliness” 
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which is set up as the standard to be attained. It is not the 
lapse from self-discipline of the comfort-loving hedonist, not 
the sceptic’s polite abandonment of belief. It is crude, no 
doubt, but vigorous and contagious. The emphasis is one- 
sided and placed upon certain natural virtues, good in them- 
selves but sorely needing to be disciplined by reason, and en- 
larged and transformed to higher aims and purposes and in 
a loftier service by the light of faith and grace. 

The Holy Father’s Letter concludes with a passage in which 
through the atmosphere of regret and care there gleams a 
strong light of hope and trust. To the hymns of the enemies 
of Christ will succeed the ‘‘Te Deum”’ of triumph and joy, 
and Heimweh will bring back those who have strayed or at 
least the children they have lost ‘‘to God who was the joy of 
their youth, to the Church whose paternal hand has directed 
them on the road that leads to the Father of Heaven. To 
hasten that hour will be Our constant prayer.”’ 


JOHN MURRAY. 





Coronation 


HEN the Queen comes back to England 
The streets will be more fair, 
Her hands will raise the beggars 
And lift their loads of care, 
When the Queen comes back to England with roses in Her hair. 


Her robe is as the blue skies 
That grace Her month of May, 
Her girdle is a daisy-chain 
With which Her children play ; 
Her robe is as the blue skies when clouds have rolled away. 


Her feet shall smooth the rough roads, 
And they shall walk with ease 
Who follow in Her pathway 
Of loyalty and peace; 
Her feet shall smooth the rough roads with love’s serenities. 


When the Queen comes back to England, 
A little Child shall reign, 
And men shall crowd His cradle 
And Love be born again; 
When the Queen comes back to England with the children in 


Her train. 
M. W. WERE. 


VOL. CLXIX. DD 














MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
THE CHURCH AND EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE. 


HE declared intention of His Holiness to inaugurate the 

lately reconstituted Academy of Science this May provides 
a fitting occasion for reviewing the history and scope of this 
famous Pontifical institution and the attitude of the Papacy to- 
wards physical or experimental science. We may recall that, by 
a Motu Proprio published in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis for Octo- 
ber 28, 1936, the Pope reconstituted on a broader basis the old 
**Accademia dei Lincei,’’ a Roman association something of the 
nature of our Royal Society, the existence of which it anticipated 
by more than half a century. It was founded in 1603 by Prince 
Cesi, principally for the advancement of physical, mathematical, 
philosophical and also literary studies, but was little more than a 
name when Pope Pius IX in 1847 resuscitated it with the title 
‘*Pontificia Accademia dei Nuovi Lincei.’’ On the overthrow of 
the Temporal Power in 1870, some of its members withdrew 
and in 1875 received a Royal charter as the ‘‘Regia Accademia dei 
Lincei,’’ which still flourishes. It is, of course, Pius IX’s founda- 
tion that the present Pope has reorganized and enlarged by his 
Brief, under the distinguished presidency of Dr. Augustine 
Gemelli, Rector of the Catholic University of Milan, associating 
with its membership, not only Italian men of science but also a 
select body of eminent scientific foreigners from the various uni- 
versities of the world. Amongst those, as our Catholic Press at 
the time noted, are Professor Sherrington of Oxford, Lord Ruther- 
ford of Cambridge and Professor Whittaker of Edinburgh. And 
we may add the names of other English-speaking scientists— 
Birkoff of Harvard, Carrel of New York, Milliken and Morgan of 
Pasadena, Taylor of Princeton. The Pope originally intended to 
open the new Academy in February on the anniversary of his 
accession, but he was too unwell at the time. 

The first ‘‘Accademia dei Lincei’’ had Galileo amongst its mem- 
bers. Its rescue from oblivion by Pope Pius IX and its re- 
inauguration with extended scope by Pope Pius XI show what 
the supreme Heads of the Church think of the old calumny that 
the Catholic Church is essentially obscurantist, and that it in- 
stinctively regards the growth of human knowledge as a menace 
to its claims. Yet the outsider may fairly ask: Why should 
the Supreme Head of the Church go out of his way to give his 
name and support to a Society for the encouragement of the 
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purely experimental sciences? What interest can he have in bio- 
logy, mathematics, botany, zoology, physiology, tropical medicine, 
chemistry, pathology, experimental physics, geophysics, seismo- 
logy, mechanics, electricity, and similar things? Why, more- 
over, should he thus spontaneously honour and, indeed, associate 
himself, with lay scientists, non-Catholic as well as Catholic, con- 
ferring on professors at Berlin, Cambridge, Princeton, Harvard, 
Oxford, Oslo, Copenhagen, Amsterdam, and similar seats of 
learning, the title of Pontifical Academicians, although much that 
is taught in those great ‘‘schools’’ must meet with his disapproval? 

The answer, of course, is that the Pope dissociates from the 
pursuit of pure science all those errors and prejudices with regard 
to ultimates to which scientific men, like others, outside the Fold 
are unhappily liable: his homage is directed towards truth where- 
ever and by whomsoever found. He thus shows himself to be in 
the full stream of Catholic tradition, for the Church from the first 
“took over,’’ not only what was of permanent value in Judaism 
but also the truths which survived amongst the pagans—in Roman 
religion and in Greek philosophy—till the time came when her 
greatest Doctor succeeded in ‘‘baptizing’’ Aristotle. This Act, then, 
of Pope Pius renews the age-long witness that the Church is so 
far from regarding Science as hostile to her, that she enrols it 
at times as an auxiliary of Faith and as in any case worthy of 
encouragement as perfecting man’s highest faculty. In his Motu 
Proprio he dwelt on this aspect, expressing his desire that the 
Pontifical Academy should devote itself to the advancement of 
learning without looking for any other motive, since to labour in 
the service of Truth was enough.’ 

We see his object clearly set forth in the prelude to the Rules 
of the Pontifical Academy, where he says: 


Among the consolations which the goodness of God has 
given Us during Our Pontificate, We count it not least that 
He has allowed Us to see that the trend in scientific circles 
has become much more favourable to religion. Science, which 
may be defined as the attainment of true knowledge, is never 
opposed to the truths of the Christian Faith; indeed, as his- 
tory shows, the Roman Pontiffs and the Church have ever 
encouraged and helped the research of scholars and the ex- 
periments of scientists, just as in turn scholarship and science 
have helped to defend the treasure of heavenly truth entrusted 
to the Church. As the Vatican Council taught, ‘‘Faith and 
reason not only can never be opposed, but give each other 
mutual help; for right reason lays the foundations of faith, 
and enlightened by faith, fosters knowledge of religion ; while 
faith protects reason from mistakes and enlarges its vision 
and knowledge’’ (Sess. IV, cap. 4). 


1Cf. Acta Apostolicae Sedis, Vol. XXVIII (October 28, 1936), p. 424. 
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Then after mentioning the vain hopes, so completely falsified, 
of the ‘‘rationalists’’ of the nineteenth century, that “science” 
would ultimately supplant religion since there was irreconcilable 
opposition between the two, the Pope continues: ‘‘But such preju- 
dices—we say it with no small consolation—are now quite obsolete, 
so antiquated indeed that it would be hard to find even a single 
scientist, really eminent in his field, who would subscribe to such 
views.”’ ’ 

To those acquainted with the efforts of the ‘‘Rationalist Press 
Association,’’ this may seem a bold statement on the part of the 
Holy Father, but in fact he is in a position to know. A famous 
scholar himself, his acquaintance with scholars and scientists is 
wide and familiar. Their visits to him, as he himself says, have 
been frequent ; and we betray no great secret when we say that the 
Vatican officials are in despair about their time-table of audiences, 
whenever an eminent and learned man visits the Holy Father, 
because the conversation is likely to be protracted beyond official 
limits. Such a one may well be a non-Catholic, come to pay respect 
to a great scholar and teacher fittingly enthroned on the Chair of 
Truth. And of these non-Catholic scientists, the Holy Father 
frankly says ‘‘not a few of them have not hesitated to tell me 
openly that science in all its branches clears the way and builds 
the road to Christian Faith.’’ * 

These words find a striking confirmation in a recent review of 
J. H. Morrison’s ‘‘Christian Faith and the Science of To-day,” 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 1937) in the Times Literary Supplement 
of Feb. 13th. Mr. Morrison’s work, says the reviewer, ‘‘estab- 
lishes one conclusion which is not, indeed, new, but will be more 
widely respected for the thorough proof it here receives, that there 
is for the scientist a fundamental postulate which, though unproved 
and received by faith alone, he holds with the invincible conviction 
and fervour of religious faith, and which he makes the basis of 
all his thought and work.’’ That postulate is ‘‘the rationability 
of the universe, a dogma which practically every scientist accepts 
without question, because otherwise human reason would be con- 
founded and the search for truth would be vain.’’ 

With that postulate, Mr. Morrison declares, the Christian mind 
is in full accord. The great mathematician, Dr. Whitehead, it 
will be remembered, goes even further and says the postulate 
‘‘must come from the medieval insistence on the rationality of 
God.’’ It is yery gratifying to find scientific men, who used to 
pin their faith on Descartes, now realizing that science finds a surer 
basis in scholasticism. 

Well indeed might the Holy Father speak of his consolation 
at hearing scientists tell him that learning and science help 


1 Acta Apostolicae Sedis, Vol. XXVIII, p. 422. 
2 Ibid. 
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religion ; for he himself has done so much to make religion help 
learning and science. He has given a new impetus—one might 
almost say, has begun a new renaissance—to science of every sort 
within the Church. He has blessed and encouraged and assisted 
and enlarged almost every institute of learning which the Church 
possesses and has founded several important new ones. He has 
raised the standard of priestly education, by lengthening the time 
of studies, widening the courses, and stiffening the examinations. 
He has urged his Brethren, the Bishops of the Church, to set 
aside young priests of promise for research, even though no im- 
mediate advantage were to be derived. He has advised and 
supported and assisted various ecclesiastical societies devoted to 
such different objects as dogmatic theology, philosophy, psycho- 
logy, biblical studies, oriental studies, canon law, history, archzo- 
logy, paleontology, Church music. He has founded institutes for 
Missiology and Comparative Religion, for ecclesiastical architec- 
ture and art. He has erected a new astronomical Observatory at 
Castel Gandolfo, and a radio station and laboratory in the Vatican 
Gardens; he has encouraged the study of seismology and metereo- 
logy. He has fostered the Catholic University of Japan, and pro- 
moted the building of Seminaries in India, Africa, Malaya, China. 
There is hardly any field of human learning, understanding the 
term in the most liberal sense, which has not felt his beneficent 
and effective influence.* 

Let me repeat that all this activity has not sprung merely from 
the accident that the Pope is a cultivated man in the highest sense 
and, at least in sympathy, takes all learning as his province. Nor 
yet because the Church might gain prestige by her intellectual 
culture, and her ministry be made more efficient, her apostolate 
more fruitful for the salvation of souls. This motive, no doubt, 
the Holy Father does not exclude but he takes a wider and deeper 
view. He considers it to be the function of the Church of God to 
cherish all intellectual progress for its own sake, because all know- 
ledge, natural and supernatural, comes from God and unites the 
human mind and soul with God, the author and sustainer of 
Truth. Of God-made-Man St. John said that He was the Word, 
that is, the perfect expression and revelation of God. And Christ 
Himself claimed to be the Truth and said ‘‘You shall know the 
Truth and the Truth shall make you free.’’ The Pope, then, re- 
gards all honest search for truth, though it be merely concerned 
with this world, not with fear or suspicion, but with joy and eager- 
ness: for it is God’s world, and rightly studied should speak of God 
and perfect the human mind by the knowledge of Him. 

This is not a mere private interpretation of the Holy Father’s 
mind. He has spoken often of the ‘‘Apostolate of Science,’’ and 


1Cf. “‘The Pope and Church Studies,’”? by E. Helsham, S.J., THE Montu, 
February, 1932. 
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included it as an essential part of the Church’s Apostolate. What 
is meant by the ‘‘Apostolate of Science,’’ he himself explained in 
an audience to the students and professors of the Pontifical 
Gregorian University, on May 18, 1934, saying: 


We urge you then to this Apostolate of Science. It is 
something most noble, most consoling, most sublime, We had 
almost said most exalted... But in what sense do We speak 
of the Apostolate of Science? The expression can have two 
meanings, the meaning that science is the medium of an 
apostolate, just as we speak of the Apostolate of the Press; 
it can mean also that science is the object and end of an 
apostolate, as we speak of the apostolate of the poor, signi- 
fying that we wish to do good to them, to help them and bring 
them to God. We believe, dear sons, that the expression 
‘the Apostolate of Science’’ should be understood in this 
second sense also; for We believe that science should be not 
only the instrument and means of an Apostolate for the 
Faith, to attain absolute goodness and truth, but it should 
be also the object in itself of a true apostolate. Thus your 
apostolate should be for the benefit of science itself. And 
this is a most precious apostolate, exercised in teaching, in 
study, in the advancement of learning and knowledge.’’ ' 


This, then, suggests how we should look upon the Pontifical 
Academy of Science soon to be formally opened. It is a spon- 
taneous and disinterested tribute paid by the Church to eminent 
and honourable men who labour in the cause of Truth; it is a 
witness to the Church’s interest in the progress of all science and 
knowledge; it is a generous undertaking to encourage and help 
human learning. As such the eminent scientists who have the 
honour of being Academicians regard it: their membership is a 
tribute alike to themselves, to religion and to science. The Holy 
Father expressly declares that he had chosen them, and the other 
members of the Academy, seventy in number, with great care, as 
eminent in their particular branches, as acknowledged as such by 
the scientific world, and as an honour to their respective nations; 
and he declared, too, that in honouring them because they had 
served the Supreme Truth, He was giving honour to God.’ 


BERNARD LEEMING. 


1 Quoted freely from the report in Sint Unum, December, 1934. 

2 Acta Apostolicae Sedis, Vol. XXVIII, p. 423. Naturally, a large number 
(33) are Italians. France comes next with six; the United States, Germany 
and Belgium have five each; Holland four; Great Britain three ; Austria two; 
whilst one each is chosen from Norway, Denmark, China, Poland, Portugal, 
the Argentine and Czechoslovakia. 
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‘*MAIDEN OF PERFECT MEMORY.” 
A May Meditation. 


HE Church has always delighted in giving varied expression 

to her sense of the unique and unsurpassable dignity of the 
Maiden whom God chose to be His Mother on earth, and the 
Litany of Loreto, which took shape at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, combines a beautiful selection of her titles to 
honour. But it is only a selection, and it is always possible to add 
to the glittering list, at least for private devotion, other praises 
culled from Scripture and Liturgy. 

Think, for instance, of the emphasis with which the Gospel re- 
counts that Our Lady stored up events and sayings in her memory, 
thus suggesting that she was pre-eminent in this quality as well 
as in countlesss others. People do not always appreciate at its 
right value the gift and the power of memory. The development 
of the gift, which turns it into a virtue, depends on our own efforts 
to make it better, richer and more retentive. Many people are 
ready to underrate their memory, provided this implies no doubt 
about the soundness of their practical judgment, and the keen- 
ness of their mind.’ 

However, the praise of Our Lady’s memory in the Gospel seems 
significant, although little more is said of her than that ‘‘she kept 
all these words in her heart, pondering them.’’ Remembering, 
pondering, was part of her wisdom and of the life of her soul. The 
wonderful mental equipment of her divine Son suggests at least 
the perfection of her own, and the Gospel phrase implies that her 
memory was vigilant, retentive, faithful and orderly beyond the 
common. She learned and kept in her mind everything divine; all 
the good tidings that came from heaven ; the old and the new; the 
history of her people, God’s mercies and promises; kings, patri- 
archs and prophets, all looking forward to the advent of the 
Saviour, the words of all in full accord, making one message of 
salvation. And their detailed fulfilment in her own experience. 
Her memory was in perfect order, referring all to one centre: 
Jesus. 

Her treasure was always accumulating. She remembered and 
pondered the Angel’s Message, the divine history which began in 
her womb, the sweet pulse of Jesus’ life there; then Bethlehem 
and the Crib; then Jerusalem and the Temple, the old man’s bless- 
ing and the sword which was to pierce her soul; and, at Nazareth, 
Jesus’ every word, motion and look, His winsome ways, His 
gait, His smile, that gleam in His eye. 

She was so busy remembering that she hardly ever spoke. 
Virgin of the Silent Heart! For silence is the fruitful soil of a 
good memory. Hers was a memory full of God her Son, wider 


1‘*Tout le monde se plaint de sa memoire, et personne ne se plaint de son 
jugement,’’ La Rochefoucauld. 
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and deeper than the brimming sea at high tide, ‘‘too full,’’ as the 
poet says, “‘for sound or foam.’’ We must praise Our Lady 
for her strong and silent memory, from whose depths we have 
drawn life. And we must seek to make our memory like hers, so 
full of the beautiful that there is no room for the base. 

Let us ask her then for a better appreciation of memory, the 
gift, and the virtue. For memory is, in a sense, the whole of man, 
and, according to St. Augustine, it is even the soul itself, its sub- 
stance in active being. Taking the human soul as made in the 
image of the Holy Trinity, memory is likened to the Father. As 
God the Father utters and begets the divine Word, and loves and 
approves of Himself in Him, in like manner our soul out of her 
treasure says her ‘‘word’’ and knows herself in it and approves of 
herself. Our word is brought forth from what we habitually 
know, from memory which is our living knowledge, and, in 
Augustine’s sense, the actual spiritual reality of the soul. This 
word is not just anything idly spoken, a passing fancy of the mind, 
but what we internally say to ourselves, before our voice gives 
it utterance: it is the expression of our true, our deeper self. It 
is, to be sure, not very often our frivolous soul brings forth such 
a word; most of our sayings do not come from its depths.’ 

What then was the ‘‘word’’ which that peerless creature, Our 
Lady, was wont to bring forth out of the treasure of her memory? 
No other than her divine Son. As she originally conceived Him 
in the flesh, so later she could utter her mental conception of Him, 
that ‘‘word,’’ which Augustine calls ‘‘the mind’s offspring, the 
son of the heart.’’* Her ‘‘word’’ was the richest of all that was 
possible, and the most simple, since it was God, her Son. 

Turn now to the memory of the ordinary sinful man, our 
memory. Alas! is it not both overcrowded and miserably poor, 
turbulent and noisy, and barren? It is like Vanity Fair: a scene 
of booths of every kind and gaudy tents, of quacks, cadgers, 
hucksters, each loudly crying out his own wares; whilst all the 
time the band blares out its thunder. Idle thoughts, conflicting 
desires, wandering lusts, vain ambitions, spite, malignity and sin, 
all are mingled there. Wretched indeed is the memory of the 
sinner, and his ‘‘word,’’ if he gives it birth, is like his mean little 
soul, crooked, stunted and warped through a lifetime of evil 
practice. Better none than such a memory. And void indeed it 

2 Let not the philosopher be over hasty in criticism. Certainly, it is not 
true that the soul has no substantiality, and is mere change from thought to 
thought, from feeling to feeling, or is the sum of a series of such impressions. 
The soul is a substance, and as such remains one and the same through life 
and after life. But it is not true either that it is something rigid and passive, 
on the surface of which fancies and thoughts come and go. It changes in the 
depths and becomes what it was not, better or worse according to the impres- 
sions and ideas which it assimilates and keeps and remembers. It grows 
richer, more beautiful, or the reverse, and its beauty or ugliness is not a mere 
vestment, splendid or soiled and tattered, which it puts upon itself. It is what 


it chooses to make itself—and it is made by memory. 
2 “*Proles mentis, filius cordis.”’ 
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proves in the end, for evil has no substance. There is the memory 
of the unprincipled politician, who calls into being unjust schemes, 
clever, selfish, heartless, seeing his own perversity in his rivals. 
There is the memory of the shallow philosopher: cut off from the 
reality of things, of theories without finality; like bats flitting 
to and fro in a dark cave and making the solitude more dreary. 
There is the memory of the libertine plotting to sacrifice all that is 
good on the altar of his monstrous self-love. There is my own 
memory! I stop here, to make my own private and mournful 
meditation. 

How shall I get a good memory? ‘‘Memory is the art of for- 
getting,’’ I am told! It is that, and something more. It implies 
the effort to forget what is not worth remembering; all that is 
sinful or vain, unreal or morally destructive. ‘‘My God, wipe out 
clean all my recollections of evil!’’ cried Cardinal Newman. First, 
the evil done or sought by others, which I used to share by taking 
pleasure in; and then the evil which once I made my own. 

But must I, then, forget my sins? Ought I not in humility to 
keep them always before my eyes? Surely, for so is fed the bles- 
sed spirit of compunction, the atmosphere of virtue. But I should 
remember them, as Augustine advises, not so as to say them again 
and make them once more mine. The ‘‘word’’ we should now say, 
expressive of the soul whereby she approves of herself, must no 
longer be the former sin, but my condemnation of the sin and my 
sorrow. My memory must dwell on the Lord’s mercy, in and 
through which my iniquity is washed away. 

When all else is forgotten, let me treasure up and ponder puri- 
fied in my memory ‘‘whatsoever things are true, honest, pure, lovely 
and of good report.’’* Then when the discordant mental voices 
are mute and the tumult of the Fair is stilled, the booths empty 
of their vendors and their wares, and the band gone; ‘‘when the 
tumult of the flesh is hushed, hushed the shadows of the earth. . . 
hushed the heavens and the soul itself,’’ then in the silence of my 
heart I shall surely hear the voice of the Holy Spirit, for He it is 
Who teaches me all things, brings all things good to my mind, 
becomes Himself my memory; in Him and through Him, if only 
I keep silent and am attentive, my heart is ever open, my will ever 
speaking to God. He, the Paraclete, makes in me and for me, 
the perfect prayer: ‘‘Abba, Father.”’ 

Thus, with the help of the Mother of divine Memory, may we 
perfect that God-given faculty through which we remain ourselves 
through every outward change, and learn to hold fast that which 
is good, to remember God’s mercies that He may forget our tres- 
passes, above all to keep in mind the end of our sojourning, so 
that we may not lose the way. Our Lady of the Silent Heart, 


pray for us. 
ANDRE BREMOND. 


1 Philippians, iv, 8. 
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DEATH-PANGS OR GROWING-PAINS ? 
The Crisis of the League of Nations. 


EFORE this issue of THz Montu appears a great meeting will 
have been held in the Albert Hall (April 30th) intended to arouse 
the public conscience to a renewal of faith in the League of Nations 
or at least in its ideals. This meeting will follow on many other 
past protests and displays, generally organized by the League 
of Nations Union, for the same object, and stimulated by the un- 
controlled armament competition at present rife amongst the seven 
Great Powers; viz., an all-party Albert Hall meeting on December 
3rd last ‘‘In Defence of Freedom and Peace’’; a ‘‘Declaration on 
Peace,’’ dated January 1st and originated by the International 
Peace Campaign; a Letter early in January signed by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Mr. Winston Churchill and other promi- 
nent politicians of every colour, and headed ‘‘Save the League: 
Save Peace’’; a further and wider endorsement of this appeal 
issued on March 18th; ‘‘Peace Weeks’”’ constantly held in various 
localities (which are deservedly suspect because Communist organi- 
zations are apt to use them for their own purposes), and a renewed 
correspondence about the League-ideal in the public Press. All 
this points to a crisis in the history of the League which may pos- 
sibly end fatally. The judgments concerning the organization are 
curiously diverse. There are those like ourselves who hold that 
its conception marks a distinct and long overdue advance in the 
progress of civilization—the recognition of Christian morality in 
inter-State relations—but that its realization is hindered by the 
national egotism of the Great Powers: there are those, like the 
author of an attack on the League reviewed in this issue, who 
think that the very idea of collective security is a chimera the pur- 
suit of which actually hinders peace; and many shades of opinion 
between these contradictory views are constantly ventilated. 
One reason for this confusion of thought about what is, at any 
rate, an objective reality is the fact that the League has not yet 
realized its main purpose, and some people judge it by its aims 
and others by its achievements. It is possible, nevertheless, to 
keep in view its many failures and yet continue to hope that the 
ideals it aims at may some day be more nearly attained. Such hope 
is justified by the intrinsic desirability of those ideals as well as 
by the progress of civilization hitherto. The same advantages that 
have been secured by the establishment of order in each com- 
munity may surely be expected for the larger association of the 
World States, once united in the common observance of justice and 
law. But those who are optimists in this matter must be realists as 
well, and take into account all the aspects of the problem, both 
those helpful towards its solution and those hostile. 
First of all, no believer can deny that the idea of universal peace 
secured by obedience to law is thoroughly Christian. It is based 
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on the fact that the human race is the creation of God, and is, 
therefore, one in origin and duty. The League, however inspired, 
is de facto an attempt to express this natural oneness and solidarity 
of mankind, which would have been expressed in their common 
belief and obedience, if the teaching of Christianity, meant for the 
instruction of all nations, had prevailed from the first. Arnobius 
who wrote about 300 a.D., early expressed this ideal in the words— 


If all men would but lend ear to the saving and peaceful 
commands of Christ, the whole world, bending iron to a kind- 
lier usage, would live in sweet tranquillity, united by inviolable 
covenants of alliance.’ 


But with less faith than inspired the Holy Alliance in its day, 
the League looked no higher than natural humanitarian motives, 
good as far as they go, but incapable of inspiring that capacity 
for unselfishness which is the fruit of true Christianity. This was 
its first cause of weakness, and it has not grown less. Those 
nations who joined it originally and those which came in subse- 
quently, wanted, first of all, to provide for their own immediate 
and particular interests. There was no common conviction that 
the establishment of a stable world-peace was incomparably the 
chief interest of all, and, until that is effectively recognized, the 
ready subordination of the degree of national interests needed to 
secure it can never be achieved. The League from the start, for 
all its high humanitarian aims, lacked the esprit de corps necessary 
to realize them. 

Moreover, it suffered at its very birth a blow which nearly proved 
mortal—the defection of the United States. The experience of that 
vast community in the Great War had only deepened its tradi- 
tional determination to keep clear of the disputes of the Old World, 
and it deliberately refused to run any further risks, even by sharing 
in an effort to banish war altogether. Hence the League lost its 
chance of being practically universal. Furthermore, although 
each independent self-governing member is technically equal ‘‘be- 
fore the law,’’ the actual disparity in size, resources, population, 
strength, cultivation and influence, amongst its constituents is so 
marked that it had to be officially recognized in the constitution of 
the League itself by giving the Great Powers permanent seats on 
the Council and allowing a limited number of temporary seats to 
the rest of the world. Hence, though adherents of the League 
are wont to boast that it is composed of some 50-odd States, re- 
presenting four-fifths of the globe, the fact is that its efficiency 
and its prospects of survival and growth have always lain in the 
hands of the seven Great Powers of the world—France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Italy, Japan, Russia and the United States—and 
it is they and they alone who are responsible, more or less directly, 


1 Quoted by Mr. John Eppstein in ‘*Ten Years of the League of Nations,”’ 
p. 16. 
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more or less immediately, more or less entirely, for its present 
parlous state. 

The agreement of these seven Powers would establish peace to- 
morrow. It is their dissensions, their divergent aims and am- 
bitions, their mutual suspicions, their blind selfishness, their lack 
of charity and justice, that keep themselves and the rest of the 
world under the perpetual menace of war, and crushed by the 
growing burden of preparing for it. As a result of their folly and 
shortsightedness, the League now includes only three of the 
seven, one of them being the anti-Christian Government of Russia 
the adhesion of which, in 1934, though intended to offset the 
defection of Japan, has only succeeded in poisoning nearly all its 
activities and gone far to destroy whatever pretensions it had to 
be guided by the moral law. 

Outside the League are the United States, less likely now to 
enter than ever, and Germany, Japan and Italy,’ Totalitarian 
States, which are opposed to any practical recognition of the 
solidarity of mankind or to any active participation in establishing 
permanent peace. This state of affairs has made some think that 
collective security—‘‘the strength of all for the defence of each’’— 
is, after all, an empty dream, and even Catholics have taken to 
decrying the League-ideal as if it were something evil, falling back 
on national impregnability as a better and more practicable aim. 
So soon have the lessons of the Great War, taught at such in- 
credible cost, been forgotten, especially the fact that competitive 
arming, not only transfers to peace some of the burdens of war, 
but also ensures the ultimate outbreak of the greater plague. One 
of the saddest features about the present failure of the League is 
the complacence with which even Christian-minded men abandon 
the one solid advantage which the terrible experiences of 1914— 
1918 won for us, sc., the conviction that humanity cannot afford 
another Great War. If Catholics, with their world-wide organiza- 
tion, their firm belief in Providence and their knowledge of the re- 
sistless power of divine grace, do not uphold that conviction, to 
whom can the world turn? Must it be left to the unsound and 
equivocal support of Comte Saint-Aulaire’s Communism, Free- 
masons and Jews? Let us criticize the League’s shortcomings 
as much as we wish but still praise and welcome its noble ideal. 

Lamentable as has been the failure of the seven Powers to 
operate the machinery of peace, the case is not yet hopeless. The 
machinery is there, capable of being made workable. Since the 
League, as constituted, has not been found capable of protecting 
its members against aggression in a succession of definite cases, 
because the chief Powers are resolved never to use force except 
for their own interests, surely the first necessity of reform is to 
reconstitute the League so as to make it recognize these realities 
—the existence of nations which are powerful yet reasonably 


1 Italy has not troubled to resign formally. 
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discontented; the need of generating international good will, 
without which the most perfect machinery is useless; the habit of 
considering the prosperity of others as well as our own. As long 
ago as January, 1936, an article in these pages—‘‘Christianity or 
Collapse’’—pointed out the unlikelihood of a League inspired by 
merely mundane and humanitarian motives ever surviving: what 
seemed unlikely then has become still more so. How sad it is 
that the only nations who express Christian principles at Geneva 
are the small ones—Switzerland, Ireland, Portugal, Austria. Yet 
if the League is moribund, it is because Christians have not really 
exerted themselves to provide it with a soul. An agreement that 
the obligations of justice and charity affect nations as well as 
individuals would suffice to re-animate it. }.K. 





“THE MONTH” AND THE MISSION FIELD 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. In future, will every reader who 
sends the MonTH to a missionary kindly address it to ‘‘the Priest 
in charge’’ of the mission to which he belongs, instead of to the 
missionary by name? There are not infrequently changes in per- 
sonnel, which, unless this plan is adopted, will mean a great deal 
of unnecessary office-work. If priests whose missions are changed, 
would let the Hon. Secretary know directly, new benefactors, 
when possible, will be allotted to them in their new sphere of work. 

CORONATION STAMPS. Will all missionaries and readers 
in the Colonies make a special effort to collect for us all possible 
used ‘Coronation’? stamps? We want all we can get of every 
value. 

We are very grateful to all readers who have responded to our 
appeal to forward their MonTH to a missionary—or provide a copy 
to be sent direct—but there are still so many applicants unsupplied 
(nearly 50), that no more missionaries should apply until further 
notice. 

Readers who are willing to forward their ‘‘Month” to a missionary or 
to provide an annual subscription (14s.) for one to be sent direct to the 
more distant outposts are asked to communicate with The Hon. Secretary, 
“The Month” Forwarding Scheme, 31 Farm Street, Berkeley Square, 
London, W.1. Readers must enclose a stamped addressed envelope, and all 
names and addresses, whether of missionaries applying for “ The Month,’ 
or readers providing it, should be printed in capitals. Missionaries should notify 
the Secretary if their “ Months” do not arrive regularly, and both priests 
and forwarders should send us any changes in address at once, (Subscription 
from U.S.A., $3.50.) 

FOREIGN STAMPS, particularly from British Colonies, are collected by 
the Secretary and sold for the work of the Forwarding Scheme. These 
should be cut off leaving roughly jin. margin. If edges or backs are 
damaged they are useless, 
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II. OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


Crvitta Cattouica: April 17, 1937. 1 Gesuiti sulla Scena. [A 
sound critical estimate, condemning both the idea and the execu- 
tion, of a drama called The First Legion, which is an uninten- 
tional travesty of the Jesuit life and spirit. ] 

CotumBa: April, 1937. The Power of the Parable, by Douglas 
Newton. [A plea for a more or less organized demand for 
Books by Catholic authors. ] 

CommonweaL: April 9, 1937. Degradation of Democracy, by 
Michael Williams. [Editor shows how wrong American secular- 
ists are about Spain and incidentally frees his own periodical 
from the reproach of not taking the Catholic side in the matter. ] 

Dus.in Review: April, 1937. Rome and Reaction, by M. de la 
Bedoyére. [A defence of the international policy of the Vatican 
as determined by the primary objects of the Church’s institu- 
tion. } 

EccLesiasTicAL Review: April, 1937. Unitism: a Proposed 
Economic System, by Rev. J. J. McDonough. [A feasible 
remedy for the appalling mismanagement and mal-distribution 
of wealth. } 

IrR1isH EcciesiastTicAL Recorp: April, 1937. Descartes and 
Scholasticism, by Dr. A. H. Ryan. [Not ‘‘the Father of Modern 
Philosophy,’’ but a mathematician ignorant of metaphysics. | 

Ir1sH Montuty: April, 1937. ‘‘Give me only thy Love!’’ by 
H. V. Gill, S.J. [A spirited defence of Ignatian spirituality 
against a theorist who thinks it based only on duty. } 

Sien: April, 1937. The Catholic Way Out, by R. A. McGowan. 
[Abolition of Class-warfare by adoption of the Guild-system. | 

Sower: April—June, 1937. The Two Spains: a Way to Unity, 
by Bernard Malley. [A clear diagnosis of the cause and char- 
acter of the present conflict, with Social Christianity as a 
remedy. | 

Stupiges: March, 1937. The Present Crisis of Intelligence, by 
Arthur Little. [Shows immediate need of diffusing by means 
of metaphysics a grasp of necessary truth in the different de- 
partments of human activity. } 

Taset : April 10, 17, 24, 1937. The Unpopular Front, by Arnold 
Lunn. [Valuable elucidation of the Spanish situation by one 
literally ‘‘behind the scenes.’’] 

TuoucuTtT: March, 1937. The Modern State and Catholic Prin- 
ciples, by Moorhouse J. X. Millar. [Catholic Doctrine asserted 
by Burke in opposition to false theories due to ‘‘Reformation.”’] 

Universe: March 19, April 2, 16, 1937. The Coronation and 
Catholic Tradition, by Herbert Thurston, S.J. [Articles show- 
ing the real religious significance of the Coronation service and 
how much of Catholic observance survives in the modern rite. ] 








REVIEWS 


i—A CHALLENGE TO THE MORALISTS’* 


CCORDING to the author’s note at the beginning of this 

book his purpose in writing was ‘‘to try and investigate the 
problem of usury in the light of Christian Truth.’’ In the same 
note, however, nine lines lower down, he makes the assertion that, 
in his view, the contract or act whose nature he proposes to in- 
vestigate ‘‘is not immoral in itself, but that circumstances have 
nearly always obtained—and to-day obtain increasingly—which 
render such a contract unjust.’’ Now there is obviously some- 
thing wrong here: in the light of Christian Truth the usury-loan 
is in itself immoral. There has never been any doubt about this 
nor is there to-day: the contract of usury is iniquitous. St. Thomas 
writes: ‘‘dare pecuniam mutuo ad usuram est peccatum mortale. 
Nec ideo est peccatum quia est prohibitum; sed potius ideo est 
prohibitum, quia est secundum se peccatum.’’* And he goes on 
to say ‘‘occidere innocentem importat determinationem mali; et 
hoc nunquam potest bene fieri, sicut nec dare mutuum ad 
usuram.’’* This is the unanimous doctrine of Catholic theo- 
logians and is the Canon Law at the present day, in full force and 
vigour, with severe penalties attached to layman or cleric who 
dares to commit the crime of usury.* If the contract which Mr. 
Benvenisti is anxious to investigate and, ultimately, to condemn 
“is not immoral in itself,’’ then one thing is absolutely certain, 
namely, that that contract is not usury, and the problem he is deal- 
ing with is not, despite the first sentence of his book, the problem 
of usury. This is important: for unless Mr. Benvenisti can prove 
—and he does not even profess to believe it, much less to prove it— 
that ‘‘the taking of profit on a monetary loan, and in particular on 
a secured loan, is in itself an immoral act,’’ he has no justification 
for calling such an act ‘‘usury’’ or those who do such an act 
“usurers.’’ And yet all through his book he keeps on talking about 
usury and usurers as if there could be no doubt or question about 
the accuracy and fairness of his use of these terms. He even talks 
about the ‘‘specific and declared tradition of the Christian Church”’ 
as if he were justified in calling on this tradition to condemn as 
“usury’’ something which no theologian would dream, or ever has 
dreamed, of so condemning. As we do not doubt Mr. Benvenisti’s 


1 The Iniquitous Contract. By J. L. Benvenisti. London: Burns, Oates 
& Washbourne. Pp. xiii, 115. Price, 5s. 

2“"De Malo,’’ q. xiii, c. 

3 Ibid., ad. 11. 

4 “Codex Juris Canonici,’ 
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honesty and sincerity, there is nothing left for us to do except to 
recommend him to read up the elements of the Church’s teaching 
with regard to usury. His book, sincere and useful as it is, will 
only make confusion more confounded on this point: nor is he the 
first layman to achieve this unfortunate result in recent years in 
England. 

Now all this does not say that the particular contracts that Mr. 
Benvenisti is attacking are just, nor does it say that his attack on 
these contracts is unnecessary or beside the point. A contract 
may be completely unjust without being usury, and the author 
has weakened his case and confused the issue by not remembering 
that fact. He makes an extremely silly charge concerning the in- 
terpretation of c. 1543: ‘‘. . . it is possible, nay almost universal, 
for those who profess allegiance to the Catholic Church to fall into 
a most stupid and elementary confusion in this matter and to quote 
the Canon Law, which declares it not unlawful to accept legal 
interest in the absence of an extrinsic title, as proving that the 
contract, by reason of which such interest was received, was 
necessarily and unexceptionably just—as though the Pope himself 
could override justice’ (pp. 14—15). I have read a great many 
books and articles in four or five languages on this Canon and I 
have never come across anything even remotely resembling this 
*‘most stupid and elementary confusion’’ which is ‘‘almost uni- 
versal’? among Catholics, according to Mr. Benvenisti. What 
the Canon does undoubtedly prove is that the contract in question 
“is not per se illicit’? and therefore (a conclusion that seems to 
have escaped Mr. Benvenisti) could not be usury, even if per 
accidens it does become illicit or unjust. Mr. Benvenisti’s men of 
straw are the first I have met to fall into what he calls a ‘‘most 
stupid and elementary confusion.’’ 

Yet another point on which the author seems to have unsound 
ideas is the distinction between the lending of money and the 
creation of credit. If money to-day can be considered a “‘res 
fungibilis’’ (an admission I am not ready to make except for sake 
of argument), then undoubtedly to lend money is to make a con- 
tract of mutuum and to reap any gain ratione ipsius contractus is 
to be guilty of usury. But first we must be sure that money to- 
day is really a ‘‘res fungibilis.’’ At any rate, to allow a person 
to make use of my credit with others is a very different type of 
contract. Mr. Benvenisti might examine the nature of the contracts 
which end up every day in the Bankers’ Clearing House, without 
the passage of any money whatsoever or of a mere trifle. How 
much ‘‘money-lending’’—outside of pawnshops and similar insti- 
tutions—is going on to-day? The transfer of vast quantities of 
real wealth running into millions of pounds value is carried out 
every day without any intervention of money, lent or borrowed at 
all, money, that is, in the sense in which canonists use the term. 
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I do not want to say that all financial contracts made to-day are 
either just or lawful, nor, of course, that there is no usury going 
on. But I do wish to say that Mr. Benvenisti has made out a very 
poor case, where, had he gone on other lines, he might have made 
a reasonably strong one. Five years ago I wrote that I believed 
“our whole credit system needs a thorough but intelligently- 
planned and carefully-controlled overhauling.’’ I still believe that. 
It would be well that more attention were paid in our Moral schools 
to the nature of the various economic features of modern life; 
especially to the various contracts, such as the creation of credit, 
debentures, preference shares, and the like. The fact that such a 
book as Mr. Benvenisti’s could be written shows that there is 
much need of such investigation and study. After all, it is an 
extraordinary thing that the almost universal practice of Catholics, 
clergy and laity, even, as we know from the Lateran Treaty, of the 
Pope himself, to accept interest on a secured loan should be held 
by a Catholic writer to be morally unjust. 

With very much that the author says about ‘‘irresponsible 
ownership”’ all Catholics will agree: but the Church has never 
recognized irresponsible ownership and has always fulminated 
against it. Mr. Benvenisti is doing a good service in once more 
stressing this aspect of economics, but he is not being quite as 
original as he seems, between the lines, to believe. Where he is 
being original is in forgetting the distinction between an ‘‘officium 
juridicum”’ and an ‘‘officium ethicum.’’ A man may fail grievously 
and mortally in his ‘‘officia ethica’’ with regard to his property and 
still be far from committing a strict injustice. Pope Pius XI, more- 
over, thought it wise to stress an important fact in ‘‘Quadragesimo 
Anno’’—“‘It is a mistake to contend that the right of ownership 
and its proper use are bounded by the same limits; and it is even 
less true that the right of property is destroyed or lost by its mere 
non-use or abuse.’’* We are sorry that Mr. Benvenisti did not 
bring out this side of the question too. 

If we recommend this book to our readers we do so with a word 
of caution. It has many suggestive ideas and is challenging and 
thought-provoking. But it suffers, it seems to us, from a want of 
that technical, professional knowledge of ethics and moral theo- 
logy which is absolutely necessary when an author is dealing with 
such fateful questions as those of right and wrong, of mortal sin 
and the immortal soul. Anything amateurish in this sphere of 
knowledge is to be deprecated—the issues at stake are too great. 
After all, we Catholics have been given an infallible Church and 
a body of Bishops gravely charged to watch over the teaching of 
the theological schools, and these schools are staffed by men 
specially trained through long years of study to handle these ques- 
tions. It were just as well for readers of this book to remember 


1 “Quadragesimo Anno,”’ C.T.S. edition, p. 47. 
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that. Strategics, where men’s lives are at stake, economics, where 
men’s property is at stake, and morals, where men’s immortal 
soul’s are at stake, seem unfortunately to bé the special happy 
hunting grounds of the amateur and dilettante. The views of 
such may often be stimulating and interesting, but they should 
not be taken too seriously or reduced to practice too readily. 


E. J. COYNE, S.J. 


2—AN EARLY SPANISH MYSTIC '* 


OR some years now, since interest in the history and develop- 

ment of mysticism has been stirred, students have been 
attracted by the Friar Minor, Francis D’Osuna, the author whose 
writings first aroused the mystic element in St. Teresa. Long 
before she had any director, in her early days of suffering when 
she was being tortured by incompetent physicians, she picked up 
a volume by Osuna in her uncle’s house, and for several years 
made it her guide in prayer. Much has been written about him 
in various French and Spanish periodicals, but it has always been 
incomplete and, it must be confessed, sometimes almost contradic- 
tory in its conclusions. The student of Spanish mysticism will 
therefore welcome the wonderfully complete and careful work of 
Pére de Ros, covering as it does, not only the life, the writings, 
and the teaching of Osuna, but also his relation to the complicated 
times in which he lived and wrote, and to the masters of the 
spiritual life who came after him. 

The life of Osuna reveals, not, one would say, a mystic of the 
type of St. John of the Cross, but one such as St. Teresa might 
have called more a theologian than a mystic, and therefore a safer 
guide. His writings, carefully analysed in detail by the author 
of this volume, reveal one who has had experience, both in him- 
self and in others, of the things of which he writes. Throughout 
all these there is a resounding common sense; while he deals 
with the highest mysticism, while he uses the terms which have 
usually roused controversy, he is contemptuous of anything that 
approaches to false mysticism, or to misappropriation of its 
terms, a fault not uncommon to-day. Osuna is not faultless; 
Pére de Ros is by no means so carried away with enthusiasm, as, 
perhaps, some less acquainted with their subject have been, so as 
not to see his mistakes. In spite of his apparent familiarity with 
the Inquisitors, he was certainly at times deceived by some of the 
‘‘Iiluminati’’ of his day; a fact which gives the author occasion 
to make an enlightening digression on that sect. In his style, 
too, there is much that is, to say the least, artificial; his use of 

1 Le Péve Francois D’Osuna: Sa vie, son ceuvre, sa doctrine spirituelle. 
By Pére Fidéle de Ros, Des Fréres Mineurs Capucins, Docteur en Théologie. 
Paris: Beauchesne. Pp. xx, 704. Price, 70.00 fr. 
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Scripture is deplorable. Nevertheless, his doctrine is sound; built 
upon past masters, tested by experience, safeguarded from error 
in a sensitive generation, it has formed the basis for the teaching 
of those who have come after him, not least St. John of the Cross. 

The student of ascetical theology will naturally turn with special 
interest to the third part of the volume, where the author brings 
together the spiritual teaching of Osuna; above all he will wish 
to know what exactly this master of the spiritual life meant by his 
fundamental principles for contemplative prayer, ‘‘recollection”’ 
(recogimento), and ‘“‘thinking of nothing’’ (no pensar nada). He 
will, perhaps, be surprised to find how much both Osuna and his 
biographer emphasize the difference between the former and the 
“abandonment’’ (defamiento) of the ‘‘Illuminati’’; how much both 
insist that ‘‘thinking of nothing’’ means great concentration, that 
is great use, of the intellect. With St. Thomas he places prayer 
first in the intellect, though until it has come into the will it is 
not truly prayer. Almost one might, judging from Osuna’s own 
use of the term, translate no pensar nada as ‘‘thinking of nothing 
but one thing, and not discursively even upon that.’’ It is more 
than a relief to find that even in Osuna the teaching on prayer is 
not different from that of all the saints. 

One last remark. While Pére de Ros proves, it would seem, 
that Osuna’s influence on Balthasar Alvarez and St. John of the 
Cross was great, he is by no means so sure that the same can 
be proved with regard to St. Teresa. This seems to confirm a 
suspicion, expressed by one modern author, against a number of 
Osuna’s enthusiastic admirers, that St. Teresa found something 
in his works with which she was not in sympathy. It is certainly 
true that his name does not appear in the list of authors she 
recommends to her religious. But this opens a big question 
which cannot be discussed here. 

+H aA.c. 


3—DOWN WITH THE LEAGUE!" 


N this provocative volume M. le Comte de Saint-Aulaire has 

missed an opportunity. There is room, at the present crisis, 
for a calm and critical analysis of the nature and achievements of 
the League of Nations from the standpoint of a Christian philo- 
sopher, which should take account, especially, of its present state 
of chaos, but all we get in this sprightly sketch are the impressions 
of a French politician of the Right, based on a series of assump- 
tions ill borne out by personal experiences. The author, no doubt, 
has relieved his feelings by his violent and indiscriminate attack 
upon an institution which he hates, but his very vehemence defeats 


1 Geneva versus Peace. By Comte de Saint-Aulaire. Translated by Francis 
Jackson. London: Sheed & Ward. Pp. 272. Price, 7s. 6d. n. 
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his own object. The first assumption which inspires all the abuse 
heaped on the League of Nations’ head—and the book would be 
a small one if the scoldings were left out—is that the League is a 
moral and responsible personality with a mind and a will of its 
own, instead of being a piece of juristic machinery in the hands of a 
few Great Powers, functioning well or amiss according to their 
several interests. If, instead of denouncing the League with all 
the resources of a remarkable vocabulary, the Count had blamed, 
now France, now Russia, now Great Britain, now Germany, now 
Italy for its several defects and errors, his book would have gained 
in accuracy even though it lost in liveliness. Furthermore, it is 
almost entirely undocumented and undated, and there are scores 
of assertions, and quotations from un-named speakers, which lack 
any definite authority beyond the author’s own. For instance, he 
gives us five or six pages of a long monologue by a talkative Jew 
in Budapest, which he says he has ‘‘retained in memory’’—an im- 
possible feat, for the discourse is a closely-reasoned argument, 
full of elaborate comparisons and ‘‘modern instances,’’ which 
smack unquestionably of the study. It has, in fact, a family re- 
semblance to that silly forgery, the ‘‘Protocols of the Elders of 
Zion.’’ For Jews and Freemasons, according to our author, 
dominate the League as they dominate the world—another un- 
proved assumption which would deprive a good many soi-disant 
Christians—armament-mongers, militarists and the like—of their 
well-deserved reputation for sinister activities. Again the entire 
wickedness of Germany (in reacting against the wickedness of 
‘*Versailles’’) is taken for granted, as is also the entire blameless- 
ness of Italy—the Count had not, of course, seen the lately-pub- 
lished revelations of Marshal de Bono—in its crusade against the 
savage and aggressive Ethiopians. We are not saying that the 
whole of this essay in destruction is vituperative: there is much 
acute criticism of what is defective in the conception of the League, 
and of what has been weak and inconsistent in its operations. Not 
that it is difficult to pick holes in such a tentative and half-hearted 
endeavour to ensure peace without paying for it: there is not, as 
the author justly says (p. 217), nor ever has been, a strong enough 
feeling amongst the Powers of ‘‘international solidarity’’ to make 
them consider world-peace as the first of their vital interests; and 
it is from that fact that the ineffectiveness of the League mainly 
arises. But he combines so much scorn and ill will with his stric- 
tures, so much that is trivial and petty, that the whole effect is to 
prejudice any sober consideration of the matter. His motto is 
plainly Ecrases l’infame, and for that purpose he rakes together 
everything, whether relevant or not, that may seem to serve it. 
That, as we have said, is a pity, for at the moment there is a 
chance of reconstituting a workable League, and it is to French 
Catholics, members of the celebrated ‘‘Union Catholique d’études 
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internationales,’’ that we may look for a continuance of the work 
they have done to make known the true foundations of inter- 
national harmony. They, too, are critics, and realize how far short 
of its object the existing League has fallen, but they are construc- 
tive critics who realize how thoroughly in harmony with the 
Christian ideal is the extension and consolidation of international 
law. Individual French writers such as Pére Yves de la Briére, 
M. Georges Goyau, M. Maurice Vaussard and others have been 
tireless in working for this. For, as Catholics, they do not consider 
any of God’s creatures outside the pale of His Providence and 
their own concern. However misled at the moment some peoples 
may be, they are potentially members of the comity of nations 
which God has established, and over which in their mutual deal- 
ings He wishes the moral law to prevail. There is no doubt a 
high sense of justice in the Count’s attack upon the League, but 
there seems to us little sense of charity. And, moreover, there is 
a complete absence of any recognition of the work which the Catho- 
lic Church has done, and is doing, to promote the cause of world- 
peace and to make effective a League of Nations against War such 
as (a year before the suggestions of certain Jewish bankers to 
President Wilson to which the author refers), was outlined in Pope 
Benedict’s famous Peace Note. A previous perusal of Mr. John 
Eppstein’s admirable treatise ‘‘The Catholic Tradition of the Law 
of Nations,’’ would perhaps have shown the Count that the ideal 
which the League so imperfectly embodies, is one which the Church 
upholds as feasible and to which very many Catholic workers, at 
Geneva and elsewhere, are devoting their minds and hearts. 

We do not wish to discourage the reading of Geneva versus 
Peace since it conveys some useful criticisms of ‘‘secularist’’ paci- 
fism and displays, moreover, a state of mind which Catholics 
should recognize, if only in order to avoid. In his next illuminat- 
ing book, devoted to revealing all sorts of foreign mentalities, 
Mr. Hollis might usefully include this particular view, the preva- 
lence of which does so much to prevent the realization of the 


brotherhood of man. oa 


4—SHALL THESE BONES LIVE?’ 


ERE at last we have a remarkably original book on Plain- 
chant, not the usual recast of stock ideas with which we are 
familiar. It is evidently the work of a highly-cultured musician 
whose independent mind is ably served by a forceful pen. Many 
thinking musicians have been longing for some time for some such 
1 The Interpretation of Plainchant. A Preliminary Study. By Alec 


Robertson, A.R.A.M., Chaplain of Westminster Cathedral. London: Oxford 
University Press. Pp. xi, 116. Price, §s. n. 
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expression of unfettered judgment on the contentious subject of 
the Chant. They will welcome this reasoned and well-balanced 
exposition of the principles of Plainsong interpretation, and their 
welcome will be all the keener because this book is entirely free 
from the pietistic and scientific jargon and the meticulous analysis 
(of French extraction) which has made the subject of Plainchant 
a kind of esoteric mystery, the secrets of which are revealed only 
to the elect. For it is precisely this unreal air of mystery, the 
spiritual and musical cabbalism with which it is propounded, that 
many have found distasteful. 

It has been abundantly clear that, if Plainchant has any claim 
to the dignity of music, the principles of its interpretation must 
ultimately be decided, not by the antiquarian or by the palzo- 
graphist but by the cultured musician. So far, it would appear that 
the former has had most to say. The antiquarians undoubtedly ac- 
complished a great task and no one wishes to belittle their splendid 
achievement. Certainly, Father Robertson is at pains to do full 
justice to the Solesmes monks for their restoration of the accuracy 
of the Chant. But many have felt that the time was overdue for 
the artistic side of the Chant to be emancipated from the uninspired 
regimentation with which it has been overloaded. 

Father Robertson’s work will go a long way towards bringing 
about this emancipation. His contention is, as he so forcibly puts 
it, ‘‘So much talk about prayer-song (the order should be song- 
prayer), so much cheironomic posturing, so much repellent tech- 
nical jargon, an obsession about rhythm, have obscured the fact 
that plainchant is first and foremost music—but music conditioned 
by the text to which it is set—to be treated and interpreted not as a 
thing apart, but according to the basic principles of all song inter- 
pretation.’’ This is candid and stimulating criticism, but criticism 
not infrequently heard to-day from the lips of professional musicians 
fully conversant with the literature of Plainchant. Father Robert- 
son makes an eloquent plea for greater freedom in the rendering 
of the Chant. ‘‘Plainchant,’’ he says, ‘‘is music, and music of all 
arts is the least patient of regimentation.’’ The style of singing a 
plainchant melodic line can no more be forced into a final cast-iron 
mould than can the singing of a melodic line of a Bach Aria. He 
rightly dreads the straight-laced uniformity of treatment, the fini- 
cal technicalities to which the Chant is subjected, ‘‘for no vital in- 
terpretation ever came from the mere observance of rules and regu- 
lations.’’ No wonder that the Chant, with its inner spirit stifled by 
endless mechanical minutiz and over-restraint, is often reduced to 
a dead level of spineless insipidity that is wearisome in the extreme. 
‘*What chance,’’ Father Robertson asks, ‘‘with such handicaps 
has the lyrical beauty, the dramatic force of this offertory or of 
that antiphon of reaching the hearts of men and re-enforcing the 
teaching of the Liturgy?’’ He regrets, as many do, the apparent 
wish of certain foreign writers to put the Chant into the charge 
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of a censor of emotions. Man is not a pure spirit. He is a com- 
posite being with an emotional as well as an intellectual life. In the 
hierarchy of his faculties, though the intellect reigns supreme, the 
emotions have their rightful function of helping the will. The 
Liturgy is full of the dramatic and emotional element. We all 
condemn unrestrained emotionalism. But are rightful emotions 
always to be reduced down to the most colourless level of uni- 
formity? ‘‘Can grief,’’ asks Father Robertson, ‘‘can fear, joy, 
hope, all be expressed calmly, serenely, tranquilly? Or, rather, 
should they be so expressed? The Church has left the Catacombs 
now and can lift up her voice! The Alleluia chant, heard first in 
the fourth century, was the cry of victory of Christianity after two 
and a half centuries of persecution.’’ 

Emotional repression is not without its dangers. We are apt to 
forget that there are two forms of artistic vulgarity: the vulgarity 
of no restraint and the vulgarity of over-restraint. Of the two the 
latter is the worst artistic sin since it is pretentious, the offspring 
often of an effeminate preciosity. Little is known of how the Chant 
was sung in the parish church in medieval times. But we do know 
something from other sources of the sturdy religious realism of 
those ages. Father Robertson frankly does not believe, and there 
are many others who likewise do not believe, that the choir and 
people of those virile ages, when they sang in church, ‘‘fell into the 
lady-like, namby-pamby, pernickety imitations of French monastic 
chanting which are often heard to-day.”’ 

We have dwelt long on the first chapter of Father Robertson’s 
stimulating book, because it defines his position in ‘‘the political 
sphere,’’ as he calls it, of the Plainchant. Moreover, this chapter 
gives the key-note to the rest of the work which is technical and 
constructive. Here, steering a via media between opposing schools, 
he packs chapter after chapter with solid musical learning, sound 
common sense and brilliant suggestion, all calculated to infuse 
life and warmth into the mechanical robot of Plainchant. We are 
indeed grateful for this thoughtful book, which is but a preliminary 
to, and will certainly stimulate widespread expectation of, a forth- 
coming larger work. It is also remarkably cheap considering the 
excellence of its production. }.D. 





EDITORIAL NOTE 


All contributions submitted to the Editor must be typed and be accom- 
panied by a sufficiently large stamped addressed envelope—stamps (or Post 
Office coupons from abroad) alone will not suffice. Articles so submitted 
should be concerned with matters of general interest, and be the fruit of 
expert knowledge or original research. They should not ordinarily exceed 
3,500 words, and must be intended for exclusive publication in the 
“Month,’”’ if accepted. As a general rule, subjects dealing with the expo- 
sition of theology and ethics are reserved to the staff. 











SHORT NOTICES 


BIBLICAL. 


OM ERNEST GRAF, O.S.B., in his new volume, In Christ’s 

Own Country (B.O. & W.: 10s. 6d.), sets out to take his 
readers with him over some of the country he traversed during two 
years’ sojourn in Palestine. To avoid the semblance of writing 
merely a guide-book, he not only uses the first person, but also at 
times expresses his own emotions at some of the sacred spots to 
which he takes us. In this way he lets us see the Holy Land as it is 
to-day, after seventeen years of British rule; he also helps us to 
look through the present to the past, and to imagine what the 
country must have been in the days of the Hebrews. For he is 
not only concerned with Our Lord’s own times; his yet more 
frequent reference to the Old Testament gives his volume a still 
wider interest. There are several excellent photographic illustra- 
tions. One criticism of the tale of this happy series of journeys: 
it gives the impression of being a collection of separate papers 
rather than of a well-knit whole: an impression due to the author’s 
chosen aim and method. 


APOLOGETIC. 


We would specially commend, as a book for inquirers concern- 
ing the Faith, Christ as Organizer of the Church, by the Rt. Rev. 
John J. Swint, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Wheeling (Coldwell: 
5s. 6d.). It is a volume of strong conviction, supported by sound 
learning, and written with a vigour and freshness which compel 
attention, driving the reader back to the Gospels themselves for 


the evidence of Christ, the Church, and the Papacy. The argu- 


ment throughout rings with that sound common sense which 
marks the author’s other books; it concludes with a personal note, 
answering the question—Why am I a Catholic? which rises to an 
enthusiastic experiential confirmation of the truth of all the author 
has written. 

PHILOSOPHICAL. 


It is impossible for anyone who reads at all widely, and scarcely 
possible for anyone who reads at all, not to meet with discussions 
on psychological subjects. These subjects are often treated very 
dogmatically by men of very varied qualifications. Hence every 
educated Catholic should have a firm grasp of the fundamental 
principles of sane psychology ;—aad that not only for his own 
better knowledge and information, but also that he may be able 
to instruct others. For many a literary, artistic or even general 
conversation may involve problems or points of psychology, about 
which a Catholic should not be ignorant or afraid to speak. In 
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his book This Creature Man (Coldwell: 11s.), Father J. F. Barrett 
presents to his readers a general survey of the field of psychology. 
The book is very readable and avoids the abstract and technical. 
While not professing to go deeply into separate questions, the 
author treats in one volume, of experimental, individual and 
rational psychology, and any Catholic who wishes to learn some- 
thing about psychology, would certainly derive profit from study- 
ing the volume. He will find therein a simple and sane exposition, 
diversified by illustrations and by references to both general and 
psychological literature. A glossary of terms is provided at the 
end of the book. 
DEVOTIONAL. 

The third volume of the new series of the Dominican Library of 
Spiritual Works is The Gifts of the Holy Ghost in the Dominican 
Saints, by Antoine Gardeil, O.P., translated by Anselm M. Towns- 
end, O.P. (Coldwell: 6s. 6d.). If we say that some readers may 
find the earlier chapters somewhat difficult reading, it would by no 
means be to dissuade them from making the attempt to master 
their contents; they contain in brief the Dominican exposition of 
the doctrine of the Gifts of the Holy Ghost in the Supernatural 
Life. The rest of the volume studies the Gifts as illustrated in 
some Dominican saints, and in Our Lady. Our only complaint 
is that these illustrations are too short; but perhaps that was the 
author’s intention, that he might whet the reader’s appetite and 
make him seek for more. 

It is clear that Saint Bernard on the Love of God, translated 
from the Latin with supplementary notes, by the Rev. Terence L. 
Connolly, S.J., Ph.D., Lecturer on English Literature in the 
Graduate School of Boston College (Spiritual Book Associates, 
New York: $2.50), has been a labour of love on the part of the 
author. While St. Bernard’s mind and style shine clearly through, 
nevertheless the translation clothes them in beautiful modern Eng- 
lish which gives a double attraction to the Saint’s teaching on the 
four degrees of love. But included in this volume is a second 
part, consisting of ‘‘Fragments from Saint Bernard’s Sermons on 
the Canticle of Canticles.’’ These are not merely fragments; they 
have been so selected and grouped that, when reading them, one 
is scarcely aware that they are not a continuous whole. The 
notes at the end, on both of the parts, prove the translator’s 
erudition, and will be of great service to the student of this volume 
as purely spiritual literature. 


HISTORICAL. 

The Bollandists celebrate this year the first centenary of the 
resumption of the work of the ‘“‘Acta Sanctorum”’ after the Society 
of Jesus was restored by Pope Pius VII. A very interesting article 
which stands first in the recently issued number of the ‘‘Analecta 
Bollandiana’”’ (Vol. LV, part 1), has been separately reprinted 
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under the title Aprés un Siécle—l’CEuvre des Bollandistes de 
1837 a 1937 (Bruxelles, 24 Boulevard Saint-Michel). It recounts 
the almost overwhelming difficulties under which the confiscated 
apparatus of scholarship was in some measure reassembled and 
a new training-school of Jesuit hagiographers was brought into 
being after an interruption of more than forty years. The record 
of this century of renewed activity is a story of heroic effort and 
industry. Sacred literature has its martyrs as well as science and 
missionary zeal. The struggle against the reverses resulting from 
the premature death of brilliant young scholars, whose only fault 
was that they gave themselves no rest in their determination to 
carry on the work at a high level, claims the deepest sympathy of 
those who have the cause of letters at heart. The continuous 
strain of poverty when living up to a tradition, which necessitates 
so much expenditure for the collating of widely-separated manu- 
scripts and for the purchase of costly books, is something to break 
the courage of any but those who are whole-heartedly devoted to 
the service of truth. Unfortunately the work of the conscientious 
hagiographer makes no popular appeal to the charity of the faith- 
ful. There are so many good people who prefer to be left with 
their pious credulities rather than help on the very necessary task 
of sifting the chaff from the grain. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Most of us who are interested in the foreign missions know of 
Chota-Nagpur, the mission that now numbers over 300,000 Catho- 
lics where, sixty years ago, there was scarcely one. The life of 
its founder has long been due; now we have it in Father Constant 
Lievens, S.J., the Apostle of Chota-Nagpur, by Lieut.-Colonel 
Francis J. Bowen (Ouseley: 3s. 6d.). It is an amazing story. 
One had almost come to think that apostles like St. Francis Xavier 
were all very well for their times, but that in our day, thanks to 
our upbringing, our surroundings, our ‘‘civilization,’’ and what 
not, they were impossible. In Father Lievens we see the mission- 
ary of old, if he is of old, revived; the same zeal, the same spirit 
of prayer, the same heroic sacrifice, the same stupendous fruits. 
And he wore himself out at 36! We can recommend no better 
spiritual reading. It is a pity that the book has some serious mis- 
prints. St. John Berchmans could write better Latin than that 
attributed to him on p. 16; there is also a remarkable piece of 
Latin on p. 68. Asanol, mentioned many times, should be Asansol ; 
and as for dear Father van der Schueren, known as ‘‘Father 
Christmas’’ in many parts of the world because of his long white 
beard, who saved the Chota-Nagpur mission during the Great 
War—we wonder what he would have thought if he had found 
himself handed down to posterity as Father von Schweren ! 

The career of no saint has been so steeped in legend as that 
of St. Anthony of Padua (B.O. & W.: 3s. 6d.), so that a Life, 
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which omits most of the best known stories, and thus allows the 
real Saint to emerge, will be welcomed by all his clients. To quote 
the author’s, Nello Vian’s preface—‘‘what the author has aimed 
at... has been to bring home .. . that aspect of the Saint with 
which most people are least familiar: namely, the human side of 
St. Anthony’s nature.’’ This aim is successful. The book, ad- 
mirably translated by the Rev. H. L. Hughes, has a direct and 
pleasing simplicity of style, and is well produced at a very reason- 
able price. 

In an age deluged by lurid or complacent autobiographies, In- 
side Out: An Introduction to Autobiography, by E. Stuart Bates 
(Blackwell: 2 Vols., 21s. each), pleasantly recalls one to the many 
little-read autobiographies that are sincere records of interesting 
people. The book is almost an anthology, in which the extracts 
are classified according to subjects—Childhood, Growing Up, Ad- 
venture, Religion, Poor Folk, Artists, Professional Men, those 
who ‘‘Took the wrong Turning,’’ etc. Many races are repre- 
sented, and most of the translations, like most of the extracts 
from English autobiographies, are in excellent prose. Mr. Bates’s 
introductory notes are useful and concise, and his comments 
express taste and insight. Inside Out makes more interesting 
reading than most fiction; it should be a useful guide to materials 
for students of sociology ; and it is a rare record of and monument 
to the ‘‘Spirit of Man.’’ The book is unfortunately marred by 
passages of extraordinary naiveté, where prejudice has apparently 
blinded a mind whose judgments are generally sane and critical ; 
this strain of obscurantism emerges ‘‘in excelsis’? on page 185 
(Vol. II), where, to explain the famous and mysterious case of 
Jeanne des Anges, evidence is abandoned in favour of the theory 
(stated as a fact) that the unhappy nun’s sufferings were caused 
by her religious environment and exploited by the devilish activities 
of the Jesuits! 

LITERARY. 

Miss Winefrid Carter has written a remarkable play in Moloch 
(Ye King’s Stone Press, Kingston-on-Thames : 2s. 6d.) which had 
a successful run in London. It is an excellent war-play telling 
of the mother who, having given one son to the god of War, 
cherishes the idea that her sacrifice and sufferings will be re- 
warded by the abolition of further war. However, another war 
is declared and claims her younger son, but she manages to save 
him from its horrors. This is a real drama, with clever char- 
acterization and keen insight, while the humour is natural and 
genuine. No doubt it would act even better than it reads, but that 
is not to say that it does not read very well. 


VERSE. 


Seven Eyes of God, described as a ‘‘Cycle of Mass-Poems,”’’ is 
published by Messrs. Burns, Oates & Washbourne in their very 
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attractive 1s. series. In this set of devotional verses, Mr. Norman 
Nicholas has had the happy idea of connecting the Archangels, by 
name, each with one of the “‘divisions’’ of Holy Mass, thus help- 
ing to extend and deepen individual acts of worship. 

Messrs. Coldwell, Ltd., have issued Verses for Tiny Tots, by 
Berdice J. Moran (price, 4s. 6d.), which should be valuable to 
teachers, for its simple and graphic relation, with spirited draw- 
ings, of stories from Scripture. But occasional lapses from sim- 
plicity—e.g., the use of such a word as ‘‘Multiplication’’—render 
it less suitable for the use of the ‘‘Tots’’ themselves. 


FICTION. 


In The Net (Sands & Co.: 6s. n.), Miss Agnes Blundell has 
cleverly constructed an exciting historical romance based on fact, 
concerning the troubles of English Catholics at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, when there were attempts made to revive 
the Popish Plot scares inaugurated by the infamous Oates, then 
spending his declining years as a pensioner of the Orange dynasty. 
The authoress makes full use of her knowledge of the fortunes of 
prominent Lancashire Catholic families, and of the political and 
social atmosphere of the times, not to say of the topography of 
the County Palatine, and she deserves our thanks for painting a 
vivid picture of the troubles of our Catholic forefathers, as well as 
for bringing the breathless adventures of her hero to a happy and 
triumphant end. 

If anyone wants to get a better understanding of the life of the 
worker, an easy and pleasant introduction to that study may be 
found in Gael over Glasgow (Sheed & Ward: 7s. 6d. n.), by 
Edward Shiels, where first-hand knowledge of the work on Clyde- 
bank, combined with a natural gift of style, is utilized in fashion- 
ing a very readable and informative story. It is doubtless some- 
what idealized. None of the crude horrors depicted in such works 
as ‘‘No Mean City’’ are to be found depicted here. However, 
enough is shown to convince one of the topsy-turvydom of modern 
wage-slavery, and the impossibility of realizing social peace, to 
say nothing of the Christian ideal, until such wrongs are righted. 
The author is helping to do what Charles Reade attempted in his 
time—to exhibit the inherent viciousness of a system by which 
the human rights of the many are largely subordinated to the profit 
of a comparatively small number. He is to be congratulated on his 
marked success, the more so that he boldly points to the remedy— 
the social teaching of the Church. 


MUSICAL. 

Dr. Fiorenzo Romita’s Jus Musice Liturgice (Marietti, Turin), 
is an exhaustive Latin treatise of over 300 pages on the history 
and legislation of the Church in regard to liturgical music. The 
historical sections are a veritable mine of interesting information, 
showing the vigilance of the Church against prevailing abuses, 
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combined with a large-minded tolerance. But for practical pur- 
poses the second half, dealing with the criteria and principles 
governing Church music, will be found most helpful. Here, in- 
stead of the extreme and oft-times extravagant views which run 
riot among protagonists of the various schools, the student will 
find sound and balanced judgments as to the mind of the Church 
in regard to the use of Plain Chant, Polyphony and Modern music. 
He will be struck by the sweet reasonableness, the wide compre- 
hensiveness which the Church shows and which differ toto c@lo 
from the narrow bigotry too often displayed by extremists in this 
matter. Although not a few of the author’s conclusions might be 
contested, in the main his treatise displays an impartiality, an 
objectivity rarely found in discussions on this thorny subject. It 
would serve admirably as a textbook in seminaries, if only to 
counterbalance the spurious zeal in the question of Church music 
which animates some who would be more Roman than Rome itself. 
A beautiful combination of music and painting and poetry is 
achieved in The Canticle of the three Children in the Fiery 
Furnace (Sheed & Ward: 4s. 6d. n.), which sets forth the Canticle 
verse by verse in script with the plain-chant musical notation, and 
illustrates each by a quaint full-page colour design adapted to 
eatch the fancy of children. The artist is Miss Frances Delehanty 
and the book is appropriately dedicated to Miss Justine Ward. 


PERIODICALS. 


A new Catholic quarterly with the suggestive title Arena has 
just made its appearance, edited by G. M. Turnell (Sands: 2s. a 
copy). It has sound views on the Spanish question and on the 
much-debated problems of Militarism and Pacifism, includes an 
admirable defence of Mr. Dawson against the misinterpretation 
of a writer in Scrutiny, and bases itself upon Tradition while as- 
serting that ‘‘Tradition is the sum of the eternal acquisitions of 
the past won by Revolution,’’ as distinct, of course, from mere 
rebellion. One of its purposes will be to break down the barriers 
between Catholics and the non-Catholic world, and to publish 
studies of non-Catholics from the Catholic point of view. As an 
indication of its breadth of interest the first number contains an 
article on ‘‘The Novels of E. M. Forster’’ and the first part of a 
study entitled ‘‘Approach to Music.’’ 

Another periodical that should be welcomed by Catholics is one 
devoted to the study of the Catholic position in regard to irrational 
animals. It is aptly called The Ark, and is edited by Dom A. 
Agius, O.S.B. Its ‘‘periodicity’’ has not yet, we believe, been 
exactly determined, but it may be obtained for 2d. from Mrs. 
Dixon Davies, Grey Roofs, Box, Minchinhampton, Glos. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


In A Primer of Peace the Catholic Association for International 
Peace (Washington) has published, at 25 cents, a useful exposition, 
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in the form of a catechism, of what might be called the ethics of 
“‘nationalism’’ in relation to War. It contains much to instruct 
and interest, and its full assimilation into the current of popular 
thought would greatly promote the cause of Peace on Earth. 
Issued by the same Association are two pamphlets; Arbitration 
and the World Court, by Charles G. Fenwick, Ph.D. (10 cents), 
and A Papal Peace Mosaic, compiled by Mary Catherine Schafer, 
M.A. The former is a report by the International Law and 
Organization Committee, of the technical aspect of ‘‘legislation”’ 
towards world-peace, embodying the work of the above-mentioned 
Association ; while the latter, as its name indicates, is made up of 
extracts from the peace-statements of recent Popes: a valuable 
collection of which Catholics should make much use. 

The Catholic Mind for March 22nd and April 8th has some 
excellent reprints as usual, the former containing a most stirring 
account of the progress of Catholic Missions in China, and the 
latter some very good articles against Communism. Two of ‘‘The 
Queen’s Work’’ Booklets (St. Louis, Mo.: 10 cents) deal with 
topical questions in the vivid way we have come to associate with 
Father Daniel Lord’s writings—Atheism Doesn’t Make Sense is 
a concise and clear exposition of its title; What’s the Matter With 
Europe says very plainly what the detached American thinks of 
the post-war folly of that Continent, which is now the stage of a 
widespread war of anti-God against God, a repetition of the situa- 
tion of the time of the Crusades. In another, Angels At Our Side, 
Father Jorgensen, S.J., helps to increase our love and appreciation 
of these guardians God has given us, whilst in a smaller format 
Father R. J. O’Brien’s The Way of the Cross contains some very 
devotional meditations on the Stations. 

Father P. J. Treanor, S.J.’s, excellent pamphlet Apostolic Work 
in Schools (Manresa Press, Roehampton: 2d.) comes very op- 
portunely at a time when the Catholic forces are being every- 
where organized : the booklet is graced by a most inspiring fore- 
word written by Archbishop Hinsley, the Commander-in-Chief. 

In the opinion of ‘‘A West-Indian Bishop’’ Catholics owe to 
the Blessed Virgin some recompense for the neglect she suffered 
for long ages in Reformation lands, and in a charming pamphlet 
called Children’s Reparation to their Mother (Central Press 
Bureau, St. Louis, Mo. : 10 cents), he gives his reasons and sug- 
gests how the debt can best be paid. 

Amongst the new C.T.S. twopenny pamphlets are—The Coro- 
nation Ceremonial, by the Rev. H. Thurston, S.J., which will be 
widely read, giving the explanation of the beautiful Catholic rite 
and showing the significance of subsequent alterations; Dom 
Ambrose Agius, O.S.B., gives in Animal Welfare a clear and use- 
ful account of the Catholic standpoint in regard to the animal 
creation. The Holy Father’s Encyclicals on The Persecution of the 
Church in Germany and on Atheistic Communism fulfil a need of 
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the hour: and the Summary of the latter—The Church and 
Atheistic Communism (1d.) will be found most useful. In the 
smaller format some beautiful little meditations on Our Lady, 
selected from the writings of the late Father Bede Jarrett, O.P., 
should have a great vogue this month. 

The America Press has published as one of its ‘‘Catholic Evi- 
dence for Study Clubs’’ series (10 c.), Fr. LeBuffe’s What is the 
Bible?, which contains an immense amount of apposite informa- 
tion about the Scriptures and the Catholic attitude towards them. 

Two further American study-club manuals, published in Lon- 
don by Coldwell for 1s. 3d., are called respectively Externals of the 
Liturgy and The Mass and the Liturgical Year. The former ex. 
plains fully the beauty and significance of Catholic worship, and 
the functions of the sacred ministers, describing not only cere- 
monies but church furnishings, with illustrations by Mary E. 
Reusch : the latter is devoted to the great Sacrifice of the New 
Law, the sum and centre of Christian worship, the nature of which 
is explained with apt illustrations and its connexion with the 
changing seasons. Both books are provided with suitable ques- 
tions for discussion, and we trust they will have a wide circulation 
in our schools. 

Messrs. Harding & More have issued at 3d. an article from THE 
Montu of January last—The Challenge of Catholicism—by the 
Rev. J. Keating, which has been revised and enlarged by the 
author. 
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